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PREFACE. 



In bringing this little volume before the public, I am 
not actuated by ambitious motives, neither do I at all 
expect it is worthy of anjrthing like fame. The recent 
sweeping measures brought forward by Government, by 
which so many industrious tillers of the soil have already 
been completely ruined, in a great measure induced the 
attempt; and if but a pitiable one, let not those itinerant 
lecturers who have so often disturbed the quiet of our 
towns on market-days altogether despise it Some of their 
speeches, like my ryhme, were rather faulty,-— somewhat 
dry, and uninteresting, — though sufficiently long; but 
quantity is a poor substitute for quality, at any time, — 
more especially in what relates to the mind. Censure this 
performance much as you please: a knowledge of its 
imperfect nature has so far impressed itself on my mind 
as to prepare it for any fate it may meet with, however 
severe. The flower that is too weak for the sunshine to 
nourish, loses little by being made a victim to the storm ; 
and it is small loss or disparagement to the beauty of the 
tree, when the wind takes the leaves which the frost has 
nipt I have borne too much of the spleen of the world, 
and shared too largely in its misfortunes, to be much 
moved by what may — and doubtless ml\— Ai^ ^»cA.\sx^»5^- 
praise of these unwoTthy '^e^. 
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I doubt not but some will censure it less on account of 
its lack of merit, than for the political opinions of the 
author. A very little reflection will, however, serve to show 
that this is a most imgenerous method of proceeding, and 
reflects as little honour on the party who deals the censure, 
as it does disgrace on the one for whom it is intended. 

A small portion of this poem was written about two / 
years ago, when Free-Trade was but imperfectly tested;, 
the greater part has been written very recently. If any^' 
thing favouring the supposition that the mind of the author 
is not perfectly convinced of the fallacy of these new 
doctrines, and their utter worthlessness as now put in 
practice, it can only be found in the part earliest written. 
All hope in the efficacy of Free-Trade towards benefiting 
the country is completely destroyed. And though I am 
no convert, (never in the least degree entertaining the idea 
that it would produce the good these mob-lecturers pre- 
dicted,) converts to Protection are becoming every day 
more common ; and another election will still further alter 
the aspect of things in this respecit And I doubt not V 
that instead of a monument of sculptured marble be* 
raised in honour of the hero of Corn-Law agitation 
principles, like his talents, will ere long be repudiat 
every sensible and reflecting mind in the kingdom. 

Without prefacing the volume further, I refer th 
to its contents, and simply ask his candid opinior 



SKETCHES OF POLITICIANS. 



When pain and care the wretched bosom owns ; 
When friends are false, and fortune cruel frowns ; 
When ills too heavy for the soul to hear, 
Afflict and grieve, that scarce we bar despair ; — 
Where shall the spirit fly, to find repose. 
Or * scape the torrent of impending woes ? 

To song — dear power ! so formed to cheer the breast. 

To charm the heart by care and ills opprest 

The love of song, the warbling thrush may teach ; 

And they may all aspire who cannot reach: 

The love of song doth every breast pervade ; 

But genius is a dowry, not a trade. 

The Bard's elated thought may high aspire : 

But Heaven itself can only give the fire. 

Impart the skill, enlarge or stint the sense. 

And leave harsh judging man to recompense. 

Say, who can paint — ^by genius self forgot — 

The happier pleasures of its early lot ! 

When, bright as sunshine on the verdant lawn. 

Kind inspiration just began to dawn ; 

When youthful genius first evinced its power 

In the lone secret of some midnight hour \ ^ 

And even then indulgiii^ m\\& i^^x^ " 

Shed on the natal turf \t& miacoX. \ft«^ 
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Why, ere from real ills the heart hath bled, 
Should tears so many and so soon be shed ? 
Ere youthful genius can nor feel nor see 
What yet its future mission is to be ; 
When foes or fortune shall its wishes foil. 
And harder still, to mock its mental toil ; • 
When labour's fruits in shattered strength appear. 
And pain and care the wretched bosom sear ; 
From every social joy of life debarr'd. 
And finding for its labours no reward ; — 
O Genius ! shed not then thy tears too soon ; 
Early the mom, perhaps too late at noon ! 
For whilst the frame doth warmth and life retain. 
The fountain shall be tax'd, and tax'd again; — 
And that which was but folly in thy youth, 
Become, in age, a strange but living truth. 

*Tis when the spirit's blest with powers divine 

Its brightness from the mother's worth doth shine 

The gifted bosom not a little owes 

To her who first has hush'd it to repose: 

The child in all the mother' s worth shall share, — 

The breast that nurtured and ttie womb that bare,- 

In early years her care, and much beside. 

In after ones, — ^her own and country's pride. 

But what are all the joys renown can give. 
To Bard, whose name is destined long to live ? 
Ere yet reward of his harsh toil appears, 
His bosom yields to weak, desponding fears ; — 
At times in doubt, and ever on the rack ; 
By fate defeated, and by foes kept back ; 
Alive to every sense of shame and pain 
That envy brings, and malice— ^blacker stain. 
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By men, whilst every meaner thing 's discem'd. 
His brightest powers of thought are only spurn' d ; 
Or, haply own'd, condemned, despite the praise, 
To spend in toil and poverty his days. 

Where Nature spreads her ever- varied store. 
Himself, by her enriched, he sought no more. 
Glowing with genuine inspiration strong, 
Did Bums in anguish frame his burning song ; 
Unquench'd by toil his spirit's ardent flame, 
He gave his tears to fate, his songs to fame. 

Say, when rude labour thus doth tax the hand. 
Can the more noble powers of soul expand? 
Where Fortune's frowns do rule, so far unkind. 
Can Nature cast a lustre on the mind ? 
Or hath she power to spurn aside the fear, 
And through great hardships make her gift appear ? — 
To act, like winter, on a soil most poor, 
And, by oppressing, raise that gift the more ? 

But when that Genius all denies its power, 
Why with the Muse employ the midnight hour ? 
Whilst wit alone pertains unto the wise. 
Fools and their follies we may well despise. 
Paper, so wasted, from the milk-white ream, 
Shame to contain the poetaster's theme; — 
So little lightning, and so much of wrath, 
To fill the fairest sides of gilded bath ! 
Why waste the midnight hour in filling paper, 
Whilst fleeting life wanes faster than the taper? 

Ungenerous Nature, so to stint the sklW^ — 
Far more unkind, to sttotkgV^ xckoxi^.^^^'*^^** d 

l^1 ' 
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To raise the passion, then to clip its fire. 
And give no power at all but to aspire ! 
Denied, alas! what yet the wearied brain 
So strives to reach, but ever strives in vain ! 

More favour' d bards than me have often sung, — 
Have roved, like me, with birds the bowers among ; 
Such may long praise the rose the branch has borne; — 
The rose is gone, 'tis mine to clip the thorn. 
Pierced by its fury, can contrast the smart 
With cares that grieve, and thorns that prick the heart 

Sweet poesy, thou darling love of song! 
What though the passion thus far led me wrong ; — 
O'erstrewn with thorns my early winding path, 
And foes more eager still to deal their wrath; — 
So strong the love once kindled in my breast, 
I hugg'd the passion that disturb' d my rest ; 
And dared the world and all its ills to tame 
My fond, perhaps my groundless, hopes of fame. 

What 's for my judgment, be it right or wrong? 
No patron's smiles assist my early song: 
Too proud to seek, what every poet needs, — 
A friend: not always found by him who pleads. 
In my lone cot, unfearing mortal's curse. 
In secret here I framed my early verse ; 
And so far used to this world's various woes, 
I little reck what blessing it bestows. 
Grief e'er hath follow' d where my footsteps led: 
Nor critic's curse nor mortal spleen I dread. 
Resign' d, submissive, to the hand or blow, 
That is to lift my hopes, or lay them low. 

Bold is the early daring of my verse. 
The acts of Politicians to rehearse ; 
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Yet no romantic flight that daring tries ; — 
I skim the straws which on the surface rise. 
Small is the art it costs thus to explore 
Old scenes, and tell the tales oft told before. 
But little thought my simple theme doth ask ; — 
To sing of patriots is an easy task. 
Yet of the views which cheer the motley crew, 
The love of country but pertains to few. 
The keenest patriot to himself is wise : 
In head, not heart, the seat of feeling lies. 
The fool's crude maxims we may all reject, 
For there, sometimes, as well lies the defect 

But, zealous ever in his country's cause, 
The honest patriot mourns her partial laws ; 
And though removed from fashion's lordly sphere, 
St Stephen's fireaks are even talk'd of here. 
Poor is the village alehouse now-a-days. 
Where no kind orator his wit displays. — 
Cobblers can rant, and fiddlers damn the hour. 
When taste for politics display* d its power. 
The pretty village ballad-singing maid 
Curses the new logic that destroy' d her trade ; 
And the full quart, unquaffd, the board upon, — 
Mine host laments his occupation gone I 

O would (but wherefore should the bard repine?) 
The rhetorician's happier fate were thine ! 
Tongues tuned to eloquence, so form'd to please. 
Subjects so lofty, still discuss' d with ease. 
St Stephen's temple, what a hallow* d place ! 
St. Stephen's followers, what a gifted race ! 
If yet, in speaking, danger may attend. 
The rhetorician quickly find& «i lt\e,w^\ 
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Corrections wanted, such are soon supplied, 
To metamorphose, the reporter's pride : 
If too profuse, keen to preserve the sense, 
Reporters know as well how to condense. 
Safe through the common ordeal once 't has past, 
We have a speech — a decent one — at last ! 

But there are griefs and ills, which so prevail. 
Beneath the which the mightiest spirits fail ! 
Harvey,* to thee, though hid from puhlic view, 
Some praise, at least, for talent still is due : 
Talent perchance ahused, yet thou the more ; 
Let candour judge thy services now o'er. 
A needy orator, without a friend ; 
A patriot, thou, with hosom formed to hend ; 
A soul of eloquence, a mind of strength ; 
A mighty spirit, tried and quench' d at length ! 
Had more amhition in thy hosom glow'd, 
Men had long praised the gift that Heaven bestow'd; 
And thou, despite the world's severest frown, 
Hadst made one page of history all thine own ; 
But persecution rear'd its cruel head. 
And follow' d close wherever Harvey led ! 

• Once member for Colchester, a man of the most extraordinary 
powers of mind. However much the fierce and expensive contests in 
which he so often engaged, and where he had to contend with the 
powerful and corrupt influence of the aristocratic corporation of that 
borough, may have impoverished his meano, he can hardly be 
excused for thus dooming his talents to obscurity. His conduct 
affords the most striking instance of what mighty objects great 
minds can achieve solely by their own strength ; and to what low 
views they may descend, when awed by little impediments. His 
speeches are rich in imagery and poetry, and beautiful models 
of eloquence. See those on the Pension List, from " Hansard's 
Debates." 
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Early in life, when life's most free from pains, 

And the young hlood was thrilling through thy veins ; 

When thought, denying e'er the spirit rest, 

Was kindling up amhition in thy hreast ; 

E'en then, the malice of thy foes hegan. 

And strengthened, as you journey' d on to man ! 

Whilst honouring genius in its native worth, 
Can we forget the spot that gave it hirth ? 
Where the young heart, hy hold amhition led. 
Chalk' d out the path that it was form'd to tread? 

Deeds there enacted, worthy fair renown, — 
Peace long possess the good old Saxon town ;♦ 
Where once some fiendish spirits moved the isle. 
And doom'd to death hrave Lucas, too, and Lisle. f 
Here, in the law, was Whittle Harvey taught, — 
Too dull profession for the rich in thought, — 
And in this town I spent my hoyish years. 
Which gave my mind respect that now it hears. 

Is infancy too soon to feel a flame ? 

A child, I loved to lisp our Harvey's name. 

There, as at morn and even the house I pass'd, 

On its hold front a look I always cast. 

Let fools my weakness or my fault despise. 

Tears, at the thought of genius, fill'd mine eyes. 

• Colchester. 

+ Sir Charles LucaB, and Sir George Lisle, after g^allantly fightlngfor 
the royal cause, and defending the town to the last extremity, during 
a long and dreadful siege, in which the most extraordinary privations 
were endured, were obliged, from famine, to surrender to Lord 
Fairfax, by whom they were immediately ordered to be shot. Two 
stones still mark the spot where these unfortunate warriors «^- 
fered. For a full account, see •* White'* BSaViti Q\^««BfcT^;^ x'wass^^ 
published. 
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The vulgar ne*er can taste that joy or pain, 

That fills the heart, and thrills through every vein : — 

Then, then that heart, yet free from greater fears, 

Could pay the tribute of its love in tears ; | 

Could pour afiection through each little rill, 

"Without the power or wish to curb the will. J 

Sad, thwarting cares, unto the wise decreed, ' 

Which dry the current whence doth wit proceed ; 

Spurn' d be the breast that malice fills with ire. 

To banish wit, and quench the spirit's fire ; 

As little honour may that bosom share, 

That yields a prey to every trifling care. 

Than Harvey, none in views were oft'ner crost; 

But why give up the cause ere it be lost? 

Few yet with powers of mind more strong endued, — 

Few a more crooked path have e'er pursued; ; 

Few, in their early years, have harder toil'd ' 

To please ambition, and at last were foil'd. 

To mark thy history, — ^let the wise despair 

In this world's benefits and praise to share; 

Let fools give o'er, and genius quit her claim 

To present profit and to future fame : 

Let such, when all denied their just rewards. 

Look to the precedent thy life affords. 

How weak our rests, when all the best are gone ! — 

But mark the luckless fate of Mary'bone : ♦ 

Our best of tastes appear at times but strange, — y 

Dudley for Daniel is a sad exchange ! 

Plain Joe, or Joesy, — Joseph,' if you like, 
(What difference there, since Isaac means but Ike ?) 

* Mary lebone. 
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Scotland, who claims the honour of thy birth, 
May join with England to applaud thy worth ; 
Though brilliant never, — wit that can't illume, — 
The House hath few more useful men than Hume.* 

I once did hear — her fondest wish denied — 
A pretty lass complaining in her pride. 
Though Scotia's heathery hills she loved to tread, 
(Thither, perhaps, on some fair mission led,) 
All tried in vain her best attempts to find 
And probe the bottom of a Scotchman's mind. 
Though simple things were all expounded clear. 
The word she wish'd had never reach' d her ear : 
Toying enough, e'en to her heart's content, — 
To her a mystery what that toying meant : 
Ne'er to speak plain inclined the handsome Scot, 
Or say, " Dear Sarah, join with mine thy lot !" 

Hume's early passions long have lost their zeal. 
No doubt, but Scotia's lasses lo'ed him weel. 
And if in riper years we yet can scan, — 
Trace back the early progress of the man, — 
This modest truth at once we must assume, 
That none e'er told a plainer tale than Hume. 
Straightforward ever found, but on one side, — 
'Tis well consistency is worth our pride ! 

* The Honourable Member is rather an use than an ornament to the 
House: there is, however, one set-oflf against it.— What do the 
returns so often called for by him cost the country yearly for print- 
ing? and what purpose do they serve at last, beyond replenishing 
the grocers* drawers t Rather dry and uninteresting details these ! 
Had Sterne lived, he never could have fashioned anything from them 
cither to delight the fancy or to instruct and inform t\s& -ccmn.^. 
Perhaps we may have a return of Ihelt ctoaX. %wivft ^vj . 



And, if as faithfiil to his spouse as creed, 
Her choice of Joseph was good luck indeed ! 

When clouds, dark resting on each others' breasts, 
Proclaim that storms are brewing in the west; 
And distant thunder, bursting from each cloud, 
Approaches nearer, and becomes more loud ; 
The trembling swain looks up with anxious eye. 
And through the breaks discerns the clear blue sky : 
Dismal the thunder roars, on either side ; 
Now closed the space, and now becomes more wide : 
One heaving cloud seems verging towards the main, 
The other thickly brooding o'er the plain; 
Both equal bold and dismal in their form. 
And each appears to threat a separate storm. 

Hush'd for a while, — and aU is calm and stiU; — 
Storms only in the distance rage at ydll : 
A leaf scarce stirs : when, all at once, — and, lo. 
The wind that drives the storm begins to blow ; 
Shifts in an instant, — as of mischief proud; 
Wings its bold way behind the farthest cloud. 
The clouds soon meet: hide, too, the light of sun: 
Both dismal storms, at last, are join'd to one; 
And double mischief threatens to attend 
Where powers, firm and united, point the end. 

Foes, too, there are, whom Russell well may dread: 
Not the weak party by plain Joseph led ; 
Nor those with powers so feeble and so scant,. 
Who make our Commerce- Hall a place of rant: 
These left alone are each a feeble band, 
But we have those who still will fight for land : 
And with such changes ringing in our cars. 
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Not without reason we indulge our fears, 
That, finding at the last their views unsound, 
The stronger party soon may shift their ground, 
And in some evil, may-be fatal, hour. 
Hurl noble Russell both from place and power. 

God shield the country from so vile a blow ! 
Some e'er have govern' d, some must govern now. 
Pensions may yet be clipp'd, expenses saved. 
But be not mean to those who ills have braved. 
Those who have fought on sea — ^have fought on land- 
Richly deserve, in age, a helping hand: 
He who in arts has done his country good, 
Ought never on its soil to pine for food: 
For by a paltry dabbling in finance 
Your country's good no jot will you advance. 
The smaller outlet of the vessel close, 
Through wider channels then the liquid flows. 
Clip from the hedge the boughs which yet remain, 
The vicious herd will break, and tread your grain. 
To serve a purpose mean, or none at all, 
You lose a power you never can recalL 

Hume merits praise : though plain and unrefined, 
The veteran Scotchman owns no common mind. 
Yet, working far too much against the grain ; 
More fitted to attempt than to attain; 
Zealous and watchful, manly too, and bold ; 
New taxes hinders, and condemns the old: 
Finance his hobby, (love you cannot quench, 
And his the darling effort to retrench,) 
Careless of titles — should they stand or fall; 
To please his temper you iivusX, ^n^ mc^ «^^■. 
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Let Justice, too, bestow one sacred tear 
On bright Macaulaj's ♦ short disturb* d career. 
Bom in a land where patriots oft have shed 
Their blood for freedom on its heathery bed : 
A soil not all unhonour'd for its worth, — 
That gives to warriors, bards, and statesmen birth ; 
Where each bold peasant, bound by laws to man, 
Moves o'er the mountain, faithful to his clan. 
And bright Macaulay, for thy country bom, 
(What clan or country would' st thou not adorn!) 
Strange that that country on thy worth should frown; 
Strange — strange indeed — ^its sons should thee disown I 
Yet hath thy spirit not been waked in vain ; 
A generous warmth will own their breasts again, 
And Caledonia ere her race is nm 
Will yet lament her lost or absent son. 

But not content with ease, the active mind 
Longs much to leave the bonds of sloth behind : 
But why, when fame is ours, should we piirsue 
Such gilded toys, and aim at something new? 
When rest is needed, wherefore tax the brain, 
And grieve the bosom now so free from pain? 
What evil spirit, in some luckless hour, 
Led thee in history f to exert thy power? — 

* The Eight Honourable Gentleman, despite his illoBtrioiis talents, 
was left in a minority of seven hundred at the late election for 
Edinburgh. However his manly and consistent conduct, joined to 
active and strong powers of mind, has won for him the respect and 
admiration of strangers it has failed to produce in his countrymen. 

+ The genius of the Right Honourable Gentleman may be, for 
aught I know, extremely versatile; but his powers, as a writer, 
certainly fall far short of his talents as a speaker. The art of 
condensing is an exceedingly nice, and at the same time, a very 
nse/ul one. The pruning knife might be very safely applied to 
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Two ponderous volumes, to attest thy skill ;— 
How may sheets of paper didst thou fill ? 
Kags must be bought, ere paper can be made : 
Did not the thing for long perplex the trade ? 
Not all at once though skirr'd the country round, 
And beggars plenty could the same be found; 
Though urged and baited, far too strong the spell. 
For long the wretch could not be made to sell : 
Each village own'd the dealer with his sack, 
So full of rags enough to break his back. 
The simple fact, for long confined to few, 
Old linen far more valued was than new ! 
Such bulky volumes issuing from the press 
Soon solved the tale, and made the marvel less. 
Aa soon for rags the great demand was o'er, 
The price quick sunk to what it was before. 

The huckster now must seek a harder trade. 
To sell the paper which some craft has made. 
But, ah, 'tis stain' d with black; — not virgin green! 
Our country housewives want it white and clean. 
So huge the volume, sure it might be less ! 
Is it all true? why, like the author guess ! 
So much of matter, and plain history all, 
The whole that chanced to man e'er since the fall: 
Enough of matter, sure, be 't false or true ; 
And not a page but tells of something new! 
Why did great Smollett on a time presume 
To join his powers with those of David Hume? 

several passages of his recent history, without at all endangering 
the sense : there is for too much of it as it is. One volume of the 
same size might have well contained the whole of the infoctfisKSti^ssts. 
which the two convey. _ -- 

c 
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No little care and labour then bestown ; 
No book-shelf but the precious volumes own ; 
Condensed and plain the history all appears, 
The fruits of mutual labour, urged for years: 
And sure no history man can ever frame 
Will e'er possess a stronger right to fame. 

Yet strong the hand th&t all-inspired thy breast: 
*Twas Nature's own, and she can model best; 
Aided by learning, and by such refined, 
Great is the care required to form the mind : 
But nicely form'd, and cast in richest mould, 
What nobler handicraft can we behold! 
Whilst keenest poverty and ills are mine. 
May peace in sweet retirement still be thine I 
And, as the fickle scenes of life do shift. 
By well-employing, yet adorn thy gift! 
May no impediments thy genius thwart, 
Whilst that you give your active mind to thought. 
No prey to care, not sunk too far in years ; 
Too firm thy mind to yield to paltry fears; 
Perchance thy strength, sufi&cient for the hour, 
Can spurn the grief for yet-remember'd power; 
Whilst innate powers of mind their strength supply 
Can all the thwarting cares of life defy. 
One greater, — stronger resolution yet, 
Can base ingratitude of friends forget ! 
Can give the turn to feelings bold and warm ; 
— Choose thine own way, and wing it o'er the storm. 

When sons of Sussex farmers, tired of toil. 
Embrace some richer craft, and quit the soil. 
We cease to wonder: ploughing, harrowing o'er, 
The land they rented meets respect no more : 
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Yet strong impressions on the mind are made. 
Though Richard Cohden 's higher in his grade ; 
For fear the fact might hinder his renown, — 
Distributes flaming bills through every town. 
That he a farmer plain, in Sussex bred, 
By his great country's suffering interests led, — 
To quondam friends, in western Suffolk bom, 
Will show the folly of a tax on com ! 

But not to farmers : few would deign to hear. 
The scum and filth of every alley there ! — 
E'en I did witness, — and a viler race 
Was never yet compress' d in such a space! 

Bold Mother B her damsels gave a turn 

To take the air: perchance they 'd something learn: 

Or if for fair Syrens too dull the speech, 

They, in their turn, might something useful teach. 

'Twas dull and prosy: Richard can't be fine;* 
Though men may praise his gift, 'tis not divine ! 
And truth in him ! — why men should rather look 
To jeering maids, or go to Sandy Hook. 
The hope, indeed, at first was but forlorn 
That we could cotton change for freights of com : 
That tariff, too, would one and all relax ; 
Rare as a pack-horse soon would be a tax! 

* Some of the friends of the Honourable Gentleman may probably 
think the strictures here dealt too severe. If more of praise and 
less of censure is due, I leave the most pleasant part of the duty to 
others. The hero of corn-law agitation is a very decent collector of 
words, but no very grand originator of sentiment. There is a wide 
distinction between a clever man and a great one: between one 
whom some lucky hit may raise to notice, and otvek-^Via <ss!iss.<Sc«R««i 
the hour to shine at any time. 

c1 
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And such prosperity and peace prevail, 
That ne'er we yet perchance shall never hail. 

When first the scheme was hroach'd which some preferred, 

Men marvell'd much, and murmurs oft were heard; 

But grief has chastened more the heart — the brow ; 

Instead of murmurs, groans are uttered now: 

Instead of falsehood, truth begins to dawn, — 

Shall stronger grow ere session more return. 

Not join'd to party, not confined to grade, 

The farmers* losses all afiect the trade : 

And round the village, once so free from care, 

'Tis doubt and darkness, horror and despair! 

In men of dazzling genius, bold and strong, 

At times, perhaps, we may excuse what's wrong: 

Thoughts modelPd fine, and tongues well formed to plead, 

We're apt to follow, careless where they lead. 

In meaner gifts possess'd by age or youth. 

One thing we want — the plain unvamish'd truth; 

And Cobden, though the same may wake his wrath, 

Forsaking that, but treads a dangerous path. 

Those skill 'd to judge, the false idea can scout, 

'Twas Cobden's tongue that brought the change about 

To whom are all those strokes of genius due, 

That shone so long in Scotland's famed review ? 

Who, lingering still to seize on place and power, 

In a Scotch tavern, on some luckless hour 

Deign' d a few sheets of gilded bath to stain, 

By post to England wafted back again ? 

Not such as those who oft'ner write than speak, 

Who tax'd the press to yield us once a week — 
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A store of trash sent gratis throagh each town,* 
To rail on wit, and run our nohles down; 
Of falsehood full; too poor to e'er deceive: 
The moh alone can please, — ^let such believe ! 

Not yet extinct : the League with mischief rife. 
It blunders on, and tugs amain for life ! 
The numbers lessen : such is tnie at least. 
Else why did honest Muntz disdain the feast? 
Hornby, one lingering look, perhaps the last — 
On human weakness all repentant cast: 
And York herself her fault in part atoned. 
For once a silent useless member own'd. 

"The deed is done! cries Macbeth, stung by fear,** 

It can*t be undone! — Is the thing so clear? 

"We can't go back,'* says Cobden, " if we try;" 

"We can't go forward," is the farmer's cry. 

Fools may thus talk : but if the same be true, 

A long and dreadful pause must soon ensue ! 

But calm your feelings, rest in peace awhile ; 

Nor power nor reason yet hath fled the Isle. 

We can go back : but be the thought accurst ! 

Let's try to go right nobly forward first: 

Let swains with hob-nail' d shoes quit Drury's boards, 

What use to list the speech of crazy lords ! 



* Was there ever a more contemptible publication, or one so full 
of vile trash, as a paper termed **The League?" Thank goodness, it 
is now extinct ! However, in its day, every dweller in town and 
hamlet was for a week or two favoured with a copy gratis ; but the 
inhabitants of the rural districts, both rich and poor, have too great 
a respect for our nobility, as well as for truth, for one momeo*.^»"''a»«^ 
led away by the false and cruel 8law.d.€t% SX. ^CDTk\»cccv&^. 
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Cobden may rant as well, not all in vain, 
Ideas unuttered but oppress the brain ; 
And puerile thoughts which man can never tame. 
Evince how weak the minds that breed the same. 

Farmers, be bold ! yours is a grievous wrong ! 
England, too generous, won't permit it long. 
Be this a blessing; wherefore all despair? 
'Tis one with others you are born to share; 
Why should your daring spirit take alarm. 
And, like weak Bennett, give up "Lewsy farm ?"♦ 

Are there no cares to trouble man's repose? — 
Droops the fair lily, or the blushing rose : 
Prostrate and dead, all wither' d is it found. 
Whilst other flowerets bloom in pride around. 
Thus men droop one by one : forgot as soon 
As flowers that bloom at mom and fade at noon ! 

O earth! to me this blessing once impart! 
Convince me thou can'st boast one honest heart! — 
One heart in man or woman, e'er the same, — 
Whose fondness time nor care can ever tame! 
One that still loves its object, — ^love all felt, — 
Scorning the fortunes to that object dealt; 
In every change the same, — ^in sorrow dear, — 
And, 'midst a world of falsehood, still sincere. 

* I have always heard that His Grace the Dake of Bedford is an 
excellent landlord. However, I think, at least, he ought not to 
interfere in the political opinions of his tenants. Mr. Bennett is* a 
highly respectable and, at the same time, a talented man. -His 
monthly Agricultural Reports for Bedfordshire, printed in Bell's 
Messenger, plainly show his mind to be above the common grade : 
still I should call his giving up his farm a " weak act,'* and one he 
is likely to repent of. j; 
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Yes, there are friends, though such, alas ! are few, — 
To whom the hosom's best of tears are due ; 
Tears that a course of love unshaken past, 
Hath nursed within the breast, to shed at last ! 
When ills so sudden and so strange befall, 
The heart is doom'd to bid farewell to all! 

Farewell to all I My path with thorns so rife, 

It seems but joy to bid adieu to life ; 

With wearied feet to reach that friendly shore, 

Where fiends, who pass for men, shall vex no more !- 

Where vulgar souls, ever the most unkind, 

Shall lack the power to grieve the more refined ! — 

Where not the false shall mingle with the true, 

And friends be honest, be they e'er so few ! 

Hush ! hush ! mad spirit ; thy complainings cease ; 

The path of sorrow leads to one of peace. 

O, had my soul a stranger been to care, 

My foot had never once been planted there; 

And though the path with cares and thorns aboimd. 

Make me a willing pilgrim when 'tis found. 

If fears arise, why all those fears subdue ; — 

If doubts, then point at once to goal in view. 

Despair ! why, no ! — should ills our path attend, 

The weakest pilgrim soonest finds the end. 

Care is a sober teacher, staid and plain ; — 
Not even fools her lessons can disdain ; 
But more the wise 'tis her's to all inform, 
And nurse her blossoms in the rudest storm. 
Not void of blessing, though of comfort bare, 
She hath no smiles to give to viVkaX. \% ^-oxx. 
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"After life's fitful fever he sleeps well," 
Too good, perhaps, for long on earth to dwell! 
No power so strong as that which dealt the blow, — 
The sudden stroke, which laid our Benti&ck low.* 
Portland may grieve, if not to feeling dead! 
May weep, if reverend age has tears to shed! 
But not to him confined the pain, the grief; 
A party long must miss its noble chief: 
And foes themselves, so vex'd by sorrow ruth, 
Admit the words he spoke were those of truth. 

But neither ioys nor cares are form'd to last. 
And what will all be a few seasons pass'd! 
Sorrows, which draw such tears from weeping eyes. 
Some other care-worn bosom may surprise: 
Hopes may allure, and disappointments cross ; 
But who will court their stay, or mourn their loss ! 
Some fifty years — ^man's cares, his sense of shame. 
His hopes, his fears, will be alike the same ! 
His smiles, his tears, his pleasures and his woes, — 
Will know an everlasting sweet repose ! 
And frowns upon his quiet grave shall be. 
Like blustering vdnds which greet the leafless tree : 
When all that's lovely in the dust is laid — 
Howl o'er the havoc that their fury made. 

And why surviving friends so much afraid. 
Bemoaning ills that time and death have made ? 
Tears thick may fall on friend's departed bed, 
But never reach the soul for which they're shed : 

* The untimely end of this high-minded Nobleman is fresh in the 
recollection of all. The country has sustained a great loss in his 
death : his worth will be long revered, and his talents as a Statesman 
were not less conspicuous than his generosity of disposition and 
amiableness of temper were proverbial. 
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Groans may be uttered, sighs be breathed in pain. 

But life cannot be given to dust again. 

As the vex*d spirit o'er lost friendship weeps, 

On the cold turf the silent tribute sleeps ; 

And earth's firm bosom, stronger than our fears. 

But mocks our sorrow whilst she drinks our tears. 

The spirit, — why, — his honour' d journey done, 
Wish back to lands where life and care are one ? 
Landed, we trust on that far happier shore 
Where care can join yrith life to vex no more; [dear, 
And where the soul, though wrench' d from friends most 
Shall own those virtues that adorned it here. 

Say, who shall honour deal that gallant crew? 
Through ocean's haze a sail appears in view! 
Dear to each heart which beats on Albion's shore. 
And honour' d till that heart can beat no more. 
If aught we need to keep alive thy fame, — 
With conscious pride we point to Nelson's name; 
Or where the Grecian Matron, sunk in care, 
Look'd on her cradled offspring with despair. 
Land of rich beauty ! land, too, of the brave ! 
The mother nursed in grief the infant slave. 
And fondly pray'd, in her maternal pride. 
That Greece might win her freedom ere she died. 

*Twas won — 'tis theirs ! — ^heaven cheer the gallant crew. 

And bless the flag that's striped with white and blue, — 

Emblem of glory I — 'tis an evil hour! 

To part with honour, we but quit our power : 

Long o'er each deck may yet the colours wave, — 

To cheer each hardy seaman, tried and brave ; 

And British tars, to Britain true alone, 

Embrace no foreign service iox VSaavt «wck.. 
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Stanley,* with heart bo bold, yet fonned to plead, 
Fought for his country in the hour of need: 
What though his followers form'd too small a crew, 
We mostly find the faithful 'mongst the few : 
Yea, and dark shadows so obstruct the mind, 
The weak to judge are never far behind; 
Though blind to truths the wise both see and feel. 
The fool for wisdom boasts no common zeaL 

New schemes must rise as quick the old ones fall, 

" Reform finance," is now the cry of all; 

But grant us time to breathe ere we begin, 

The stream must needs be cross* d when once we 're in. 

And Cobden, anxious still to win renown. 

Rakes up the scum and filth of every town! 

What mean ambition, talents meaner still ! 
Success seems most to tend the lack of skiU ! 
But let us e'er such paltry fame despise; 
Genius by acts like these disdains to rise. 
Aye, e'en to me, a stranger to no care 
That fate can deal, or man has power to bear; 

* The Noble Lord is one of the most distinguished orators in the 
Upper House. His manly defence of our Navigation, and his 
determined opposition to the Repeal of the Com Laws, are in 
themselves sufficient to ensure his fame : — " This one-sided bastard 
Free Trade," as his Lordship very appropriately termed it. " And 
to Protection, I helieve the sense of the country will sooner or later 
compel you to return." The sooner the better : the sad effect of 
Free Trade is now severely felt by nearly every class of the commu- 
nity. Every day brings with it unmistakeahle proofs ot the injury 
it inflicts : writs and sequestrations arc now so common as to 
hecome the general theme of conversation. With a Government so 
wise and powerful as that of England, how long is this state of 
things likely to be tolerated 1 
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By ills opprest, and still the taxed brain 
Feels all the inisery of mental pain; 
From this, to labour yet more strong I go, 
And find in either case a mortal foe, — 
More sure to do their work than care or time. 
Or the strong dangers of a fervid clime : 
But not from these a ransom would I claim, 
To win the paltry meed of doubtful fame, — 
When the first g^sh of tempest, wind, or tide. 
Would dash my fickle hopes, and clip my pride. 
In a bright page of long and lasting fame 
Genius shall all enrol her Stanley's name. 
And patriots, zealous in their country's cause. 
Deplore the loss of England's best of laws. 

Fond of broad-brims, and coats with lengthy tail, 
Durham sends Bright* to town to breast the gale; 
'Twas Pease before: more Pulse should go between. 
Could not the soil of Durham yield a Bean? 
But Bright, in times like these, perhaps may do : 
Durham is right, it don't much matter who I 
Too many wits do business but retard, 
And prosy speeches meet with cold regard. 
Yet Bright holds forth; his reasoning is but tame; 
More practised hands than his should deal in game. 

Brave hopes the nation have: and so 'tis fit. 
When wise M.P.'s on sage committees sit! 
Was 't right in Berkeley thus to spoil the brood, 

*I am not exactly sure that the Hononrable Member for Durham 
does in reality belong to the class called Quakers ; but such are, in 
my estimation, a very worthy race. I truRt the compliment 
intended is really due ; if not, I must beg pardow^l \&aBw"»^^'S5w'«». 
of others for the unintentional ertot WkaN^ wstKSfi&NX^^. 
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And take those harmless pigeons* from the wood? 
To Bright, 'twas strange how birds could be maintained. 
Some twenty barleycorns each crop contain' d,— 
Shell' d out by accident; — ^the life and soul 
Of good it is ;— ^man cannot grasp the whole I 

Who gave the bird its life ? The Being good. 
Shall man's harsh nature then deny it food! 
A simple bird, — that wings its airy way 
To woods at night, and seeks the fields by day ; 
And sweetly coos at even, like gentle dove. 
Notes that are prized as redolent of love. 

Slander its nature, — ^harm it as you can, — 
The timid partridge is no foe to man. 
Whilst yet she roves the bearded corn among, 
On grubs and insects doth she feed her young : 
And through a host of dangers all sustains 
Her life and theirs, — and hers the only pains. 

'Tis something galling to the human mind 
When judgment fails. Conceit we yet may find 
In over confident and over bold : 
Who studies man may all this truth behold. 
Town tailors now may sportsmen soon become ; 
For Bright can strike our village boobies dumb. 
What of the coimtry can they know, at most, 
Tho' prized the wit that makes but little boast ? 

* Six wood-pigeons were laid before the Committee, and the 
contents of each crop carefully examined ; they contained nothing 
beyond a few barleycorns shelled from ears the not all-remorseless 
rake left behind. Fine employment this for such as boast of the 
powers of mind I The most simple clown of the village could render 
a better reason than all these wise men put together ! 
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'Midst brakes and fern the hare may hide her head^ 
For fear that sportsman Bright be thither led : 
The partridge crouch, — the rabbit seek its hole,- — 
For oft at evening Bright is on the prowl. 
Partridge or hare, (alike to him the same,) 
If not the farmer's foe, at least of game; 
Denied for evermore the light of day 
The luckless brute that chance to cross his way. 

"'Tis strange, and passing strange," the Bard hath said, 

By what false megrims man at times is led : 

Shall Bright, to whom the skill is all denied, 

Thus sally forth to be the farmer's guide? 

Give poachers leave to trespass at their will, 

The blood of guiltless brute or bird to spill ? 

Where would the farmers' pleasure then be found ? 

More right than any they who till the groimd. 

Or if such right to them is still denied, 

A sporting Lord is all the village pride; 

And generous landlords may respect their game. 

And g^ard their tenants' interests all the same. 

Bold Muntz stands forth, — ^but why thy wit intrude 
To blame a policy you once pursued ? 
Is't wise or decent thus to turn thy coat, 
To curse the measure. — still to add thy vote?* 
Men little skill' d, a paltry thing would think 
It was to take the duty off from zinc. 

• Mr. Muntz, in prefacing his speech on the Navigation Laws, 
said he was abont to do what to some might appear rather strange ; 
namely, speaking on one side, and voting on the other. I think most 
men will agree with the Honourable Member, that this is rather a 
strange way of acting indeed : still there are strong signs of re^jexN*^ 
ance in him, and we may expect shortly to %fc^\^vsx^"W!J»»%\sw^'«>ssi^ 
consistent manner. M 
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Still Mtintz condemns it, though no more afraid ; 
The duty off, at once he quits the trade. 
This in itself can ne'er he call'd a crime ; 
*Tis wise in any to leave off in time. 
When toil and husiness profit yield no more, 
And angry duns are knocking at the door, 
Glad, at the last, to 'scape the noise and din, 
The luckless wretch must fiy to Lincoln's Inn. 

The thing 's hecome quite common now-a-days; 
Whitewash is cheap, and thus the dehtor pays. 
Cross' d in his views, and sunk to lower grade. 
The merchant's losses help the bailiff's trade. 
A greater storm is brewing in the wind. 
However fair the skies which range behind. 
The sheriff's follower soon may stalk abroad. 
To seize the crumbs that yet do crown the board : 
O'er stubble-fields pursue his hopeful track, — 
Money his aim, and writs his power to back, — 
Whilst grumbling tradesmen, ruin'd by the fall. 
Drink of the Free- trade cup, and find 'tis gall! 

What, treat with scorn both venison and wine I 
This Muntz did do who all refused to dine. 
What good they yet had done, he could not see ; 
Of course 'twas hard to tell what yet might be ! 
Still, in his judgment, — if he might aspire, — 
We'd fled the fiyingpan, and found the fire!* 
Thus Muntz, the foremost once to all intrigue. 
Ended his brief connexion with the League ! 



• " It strikes me that we are every day gretting out of the frying- 
/?an into tiie fire.'* — Sec Mr. Muntz's speech on the Navigation Laws. 
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More skilful leaders, Herries well may claim 
A place in page perhaps not meant for fame. 
With plain good sense, no brilliant powers of mind; 
Yet apt to judge, in wit not far behind. — 
If, tired of politics, you quit the hall, 
Friends must lament, and miss thee one and all. 
We long might look around, might tax our skill 
To find so good a man thy place to fill. 
Virtue may merit praise when wit's forgot, 
Be Herries then contented with his lot 
Fame more thy right than 'longs to vulgar Hodge, 
Or the sweet elegance of "sham and dodge."* 

Empaled — ^why, no ! — can paddock long contain 
Roebuck or Hart that bounds can all disdain ? 
The soil of Bath was far too spent and poor ; 
Or was 't that Bath would own the Buck no more? 
Sheffield was kind when Bath did scout the Deer; 
Shut out from good St Stephen's scarce a year, 
The subject mooted, could he mute remain ? 
Bath's ill-used hero now return' d again. 
To preaching prone, anxious his strength to try, 
Grood luck at last to catch the Speaker's eye: 
Some respite needed, made the power more strong; 
The wit more ripe, from being kept so long ; 
The genius bold, awhile that dormant laid ; 
Whilst Sheffield craft had temper' d more the blade. 
In satire keen, — ^not lively, — ^ready still, 
'Tis thine to model sweetly, and at will : 

* See Mr. Ciobden's speech on Mr. Herries's motion for imposing a 
moderate fixed duty on com for the sake of revenue. " Sham and 
dodge'* are not very elegant terms: the "dodge" may be tried 
some day without the " sham." I opine 8Ufi,lL"'«^Nc >» NJ«i& osssfc^-KSiSs. 
on no very distant day either. 



And ready utterance, join'd to grace and ease, 
Combine to make thy speeches form'd to please. 
But hot in temper, some might think your path 
Must lie through Bristol to arrive at Bath.* 
Be 't thus, or no small matter whence you came. 
Thy thoughts are mostly good, and worthy fame. 

Term plain and simple, — ^fitted to apply ; 
Its meaning clear, — the term "finality." 
Well, if a spleenish world should ere think fit 
To name the bard afresh, no worse than it 
I wish : perhaps a worse might dread ; 
For fear give me the same when thou art dead. 

Cursed be the tongue that Russell's name profanes; 
Noble the blood that flows within thy veins. 
Ancient the title, long and loved the line. 
But few can boast a name more dear than thine. 
No brilliant orator, though ripe in years ; 
More in thy tact than aught, thy gift appears. 
No flowery rhetoric; — just decent prose. 
And ever mild the source from whence it flows ; 
Thy meaning seldom plainly understood; — 
An awkward modeller of what is good : 
Though fitted e'er to rightly think and feel, 
Lacking the manly energy of Peel. 

• The honourable and learned Member is no mean ornament to the 
House. His wit is mostly good, though too often prone to sarcasm, 
and not unfrequently directed against his Mends : still, in times like 
these, the country could better have afforded to spare a hetter man. 
Sheffield ought to he proud of her representative ; and the readers of 
parliamentary debates may find some relief in reading his speeches, 
or selecting them from a mass of rather dry and uninstructive 
matter which less talented minds originated. 
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An author once, and of no vulgar grade ; 
How wise in thee to quit so poor a trade ! 
Enough pursue it, (more than well can live,) 
Fortune to sons of song doth little give. 

The song may still exist, he counted fair ; 

The hard may pine in want, — ^nay, all despair ; — 

Not so with nohle authors : all the rage. 

When Premiers' names adorn a title-page. 

Don Carlos shines; its fame the audience swells;* 

'Tis luck to 'scape with life at Sadler's "Wells. 

Cramm'd to the ceiling, many a female cry 

Is raised and heard, " O, help me, or I die!" 

A Poet's passions should hot he too strong ; — 

Wit may be fine, and yet directed wrong : 

Had one wrote Carlos, who by birth was poor, 

The fame of Carlos had been quickly o'er. 

But wealth and titles have the power to raise 

That which in poorer bard ne'er meets with praise. 

The sock at first our tragic wits embrace. 
When such won't fit, the buskin takes its place; 
The noble statesman first as bard appears, 
But love of minstrelsy declines with years. 
Say, who would deign with feelings e'er so tame. 
To take such tardy steps to reach to fame ? 
Who'd toil and sweat, and find yet day by day 
His labour greater as his strength gives way ? 
No cares like these attend St Stephen's Hall, — 
A man soon shines who owns the power at all ! 

• Don CarloB was played for a few nights at Sadler's Wells 
Theatre to crowded houses. I believe it has now been written some 
years; and though in itself a very decent production of its kind, 
ought by no means to be taken as a specimen oC ^>\>o^.Sic>ss.^Ns3<*>R.'VKs^^ 
could do now, if he were mcWxveA. \a iCitiSiR \N\b "bXVkvsc^x.. 
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Few than Lord John more faithful to their creed ; — 
A man, at least, who serves in hour of need : 
Calm in debate, e'en foes respect thy worth. 
More need to fear the worm that crawls on earth ; 
With such meek virtues to thy great mind given, 
If such is spurn' d on earth, there's hope in heaven. 

Though Peel be worthy richest praise to share, 
One fault is his: to censure why forbear? 
What master strokes of genius — quaint and new — 
Shine in the book they rightly term the blue ? 
So rich in precept, and so ripe in age, 
More there is found than shines on title-page : 
Cramm'd with wise maxims, every sheet is full; 
There shines the witty, and there stands the dull. 
But where a strong impression 's left behind, 
We want no book to keep the truth in mind. 
This volume, full of ill-digested laws. 
Makes many a victim to some stringent clause. 
The worst of these, the Bank must all deplore ; 
Now sons of commerce such can aid no more. 
When barter drains of gold your pockets dry. 
Why not with paper then the need supply ? 
When disappointment doth the merchant cross. 
Who but the banker can supply the loss ? 
The bank itself hath spurn' d the fierce edict; 
Trade must stand still, if paper you restrict.* 

* Old systems can never be changed, but considerable demg^r must 
attend the experiment. Nothing is more dangerous and so fatal to 
the interests of thousands, as tampering with the cuiTency. It is 
said, before the Bank adopted a more liberal plan in issuing paper 
by the wise permission of Government, it was nearly drained of gold, 
and in another week would have been completely destitute of 
precious metal. The wise may think as they please; the most 
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This truth for long the public mind must feel, 
The fatal policy of gifted Peel. 
No profit now is by the business made, 
The private banker may forswear his trade ; — 
For, turn another leaf of Hansard's page, 
And Joint-stock Companies are all the rage 1 
Though gold with others we deposit now. 
Some praise to olden firms we must allow. 
Though apt to lose, and still as apt to risk, 
What other trade less swell' d the bankrupt list? 
Something to this, perchance, you may oppose ; — 
Each trade has losses, and e'en truth its foes: 
We cannot look for prudence in the whole ; 
There are exceptions to the wisest rule. 

Act not less cruel, though no blood is shed; 
The power — at least to circulate — is fled. 
This Charter (more to call it so, refrain, 
— This Act) that doth of gold our pockets drain ; 
This law as cursed as any ever made. 
This cruel Charter that destroys our trade; 
That takes the banker's means at once away, 
And robs the debtor of the power to pay ; 
That all our plans of commerce doth derange. 
And dries the current up of our exchange. 

Cruel the mischief that doth spread so wide ; 
That clips our commerce of its former pride : 
Men shall long feel its force in every clime, 
And curse such Charters to the end of time ! 

veritable fool in exi&tence must know that a dearth of paper will 
soon create a scarcity of gold; that a liberal isnue of the one, will 
tend to keep in circulation a sufficient quantity of the other. Strange 
that the Act of 1819 should have failed to produce^ eveiv \s^Mi^ss.xsa»E^ 
scrupulous minds, a conviction oC 1U\& \xNx>Otv\ 
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When stronger minds before the weaker bow, 
And Justice yields herself to meet the blow; 
When Genius forced — or else inclined — ^to stoop, 
And be for once of arrant knaves the dupe: 
Can we much maryel, when the thing is past, 
That more than one becomes a dupe at last? 
When cherished interests aU forsaken seem, 
But as the soul's remembrance of a dream; 
When to those interests once so faithful found,* 
And to such interests all but oaths had bound; 
O, need we marvel, though so much aggrieved, 
That, trusting traitors, we should be deceived ! 
For, false in this, though true in much beside. 
We own thy talents are well worth our pride. 

O, in our latter few declining years, 
When marks of age in failing strength appears ; — 
When toil and time, with rankling thorns and cares 
Together joined, have silver' d o'er the hairs; 

<^ I am at a loss to imagine how the Right Hon. Baronet could 
bring his mind to adopt these Free Trade principles. A few years 
ago he was lecturing nt Agricultural Meetings, and appeared a 
zealous supporter of the farmer's cause. No one could then have 
possibly believed that he could be led away by such childish reasoning 
as the Honourable Member for Yorkshire, whose predictions have 
proved false to the letter. Great minds, it is true, are sometimes 
misled ; but one would have thought the " unadorned eloquence," as 
it has been termed, of Richard Cobden, was too weak a thing in 
itself to tempt the Right Honourable Baronet, whose powers of mind 
are unquestionably great. To the agricultural interest, it was as 
cruel an act of treachery as ever perpetrated. Give to these mob 
lecturers and disturbers of the peace in the rural districts, all they 
ask, where or when are they likely to stop? Enough mischief has 
already been done by the total suspension of business on market days; 
but some dearer interest must yet be sacrificed, if these madmen are 
suffered to move the passions of the vulgar juj they have already 
(lone. 
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When love itself each day becomes more cold; 

Why then embrace new friends, and quit the old? 

When frequent use hath now in part bereft, 

To others give the remnant that is left ? 

Each honest heart cries out on fault like this, — 

'Tis but the marring of terrestrial bliss ! 

Hadst thou been true, mortals before thy shrine 

Had worshipp'd genius, as a thing divine; 

But now the mind most fitted e'er to feel. 

Must own the powers, but mourn the faults of PeeL 

Is *t prose or poetry, say, Duncombe, which ? 
By foot or yard, that 's form'd, as tailor's stitch. 
So wide apart, that scarce the coat will bear 
A man to look on 't, much the less to wear? 
To what a length at times plain words do reach ! 
How small the wit that gilds a three hours speech 1 
Too many words, — ^not such as move to tears, — 
Too many words by far, — too few ideas ! 
Is genius fled, that we no more decry 
The use of term originality ? 

Who ope'd the letter ? Graham didn't, sure.* 
For such an insult who could calm endure ? 
Perchance the missive meant for amorous Miss ; 
('Tis like enough, since Duncombe own'd 'twas his!) 

* It appears that a letter of the Honourable Gentleman's was 
opened at the Post-Office, when Sir James Graham, in his capacity 
of Minister, was responsible for the not very generous act. A long 
debate followed on Mr. Duncombe's motion for an inquiry into the cir- 
cumstance, which ended in the triumph of Ministers, The Honour, 
able Gentleman, however, set forth his grievance in a very stronj? 
manner, and in a speech which occupied some two or tVvc^^ %^:S\^J^s!c&»^ 
of the Times n€W8pai)er. 
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Or was it meant to ease the soul of care, 
And tell of sorrows all too hard to bear? 
Relief in such vex'd bosoms often seek 
And write of sufferings all too hard to speak. 
If man has wisdom, 'tis by art like this 
The power is given to best approve it his. 
And genius self, ere yet it more aspires, 
Thus proves the boldness of its early fires. 
What though confined to single breast alone, — 
As rich in what is hid as what is known. 

Man hath his passions, vices, and his woes ; 

His darker actions dare he e'er expose! 

If deeds are his which seem most fair to sight. 

Say, will his secret follies bear the light ? 

Enough for him it is beneath the sun 

To find one honest heart, — ^yea, only one : 

One in whose honour he can well confide. 

Though spurn' d or duped by all the world beside ; 

For work of half an age 'tis to adjust 

The knowledge — whom to fear and whom to trust 

Man's flattering tongue may prove an arrant cheat. 

His friendship false, prone ever to deceit: 

For 'midst the gloom of night, or light of day. 

His treacherous heart was formed but to betray. 

Rights dear to mortal man of every grade, 
Shall sacrilegious hands these rights invade ? 
Dare curious souls into such secrets pry 
That ne'er were meant to meet a stranger's eye ? 
Shame on the action! 'tis a fiendish art, 
That mocks the trust of some confiding heart! 

And of the gentler sex we must complain. 
And Wame the usage of each forlorn swain. 
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The truth is far too plain to be denied, 
Deceit is theirs, some lesser fault to hide. 
The seal at first they use " Forget-me-not;'* 
The next declares that all must be forgot 
But whilst such words as these you love to preach, 
The gift to follow, placed beyond our reach ; 
With our affections on such objects set. 
The hardest task of all — is to forget 
What can our best affections more impart! 
How fine the chords which act upon the heart! 
When others* cares or weakness we make known. 
We oft expose the ills which vex our own. 
Though love may linger, be most strong and bold, 
Some sour misfortune makes us quit our hold. 
— ^A better part at first 'twas mine to choose. 
To court those ties which death alone could loose : 
Whilst lost affection wakes the spirit's pain, 
'Tis not of woman's falsehood I complain. 
To one at least of such this praise is due. — 
Though seeming strange at first, at last too true. 
Did saints or angels in a world like this 
Look down with envy on a mortal's bliss, 
The bliss of love with woman fond and fair. 
Haters of idols might detect them there. 
But ah, by far too eager, far too strong 
Our nimierous passions are to cherish long! 
Our hopes and fears, the strongest and the best. 
Will find a grave at last within the breast! — 
A breast where pleasures turn to grief or gall. 
Too mean its strength to keep a warmth in all ! 

My Mary's spirit now amongst the blest! 
Were I an angel to attend her rest, 
O, I would minister to every grief^ 
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And tax my bosom to afford relief! 

But, soft, — ^no vexing sorrows linger there : 

The life thou own'st is all exempt from care I 

Yet I did love thee : thou wert so far dear, 

That though so much at peace I'd wish thee here. 

Yea, though no thorns or cares by thee are found, 

I'd wish thee back where all these cares abound! 

And ('tis a fault I pray to be forgiven) 

My love was dearer than my hopes of heaven ! 

Hadst thou been mine, earth though so poor a spot. 

With seraphs I could grieve to change my lot 

Adieu, lost Mary! Yea,, for aye adieu I 
Afflicted memory long will dwell on you. 
Care may alone its silent vigils keep. 
The grief for sundered loves will never sleep. 
Cares may afflict, and ills my bosom try ; 
But ah, my thoughts of thee will never die ! 
Yet why should love allure my thoughts anew ? 
— Adieu for ever ! Yea, — for aye adieu ! 

But Duncombe's letter, — harmless after all, 
(Perchance the ink contained a little gall,) — 
The missive none, for when 't was full revealed, 
It show'd as plain a thing as e'er was sealed. 
Two parties only did at all concern ; — 
The one who wrote, and one it reach' d — in turn: 
But oft in speaking some ill-guiding star 
Doth prompt the weak to push their powers too far : 
When crude ideas alone possess the brain, 
The man may preach, the author write in vain ; 
Whilst those with talents strong, and wit most kind, 
Are forced from some wrong cause to rank behind. 
Duncombe hath powers which with the less may vie, 
IfTiat praise they more deserve let none deny. 
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But see the statesman reared at Boreham- House! 

True the good cause of Farmers to espouse ; 

To hospitality his heart is prone, 

And friends at times make Boreham- House their own 

A generous kindness doth to him belong, 

Much like the ancient hero of a song : 

Whilst from his lips the purest wisdom flows, 

** With cups of sack he warms his good old nose." 

But to St Stephen's true for many a year; 

And sure is he to speak as to appear. 

'Tis wrong to let whole sessions pass away, 

And much surmise, yet nothing deign to say. 

"True-blue for everl" is Sir Johnny's cry; 

"True-blue," says Sibthorp; so, Sir John, say I. 

And who will e'er his talents more abuse, 

If such it be — the talent to amuse ? 

Thus, when a native travels in the East,* 

He puts before, t patient hardy beast. 

With ears full long, and courage rarely shown : 

He has a will, but that is all his own ; 

And as he chooses out the path to go, 

Has but one pace, alas! and that is slow. 

Dangers and hardships he will ever face. 

But nought can e'er induce to mend his pace: 

To quicken that the brute at once denies. 

Though round him all the desart sand should rise : 

Blows cannot conquer, storm or tempest scare. 

For he's a beast of burden, form'd to bear. 

O, if then patience is a virtue kind, 

• *' When they travel in the East, they put a donkey in front." 
This laughable expression of the worthy Baronet's excited the 
mirth of the whole House. Boreham-House is noted for its cellarx 
and the choice spirit it contains. Does any ot \]cl^ <<^j<qs%\c&kk^^ss^ 
for thirsty bards ? I wist not. 
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What must his virtue be who strolls behind? 

For we're not told, upon this Eastern road, 

"Whether the traveller his beast bestrode ; 

But well we know great danger must betide 

The man who owns a jackass for a guide. 

But this was only done in days of yore, 

For travellers now are keener than before. 

Anxious so soon at journey's end to come, 

They leave — and 'tis most wise — the beast at home. 

But thus far let the truth. Sir John, prevail, 

To point your moral you must mend your tale : 

Or make, or mark, this truth as all your own, 

The tale is cursed where'er the moral's known. 

Sibthorp,* who, too, in comedy delights. 

To make his audience laugh on tedious nights ; 

When, wearied with some useless long debate, 

Each member yields reluctant to his fate. 

But not for comedy is Sibthorp fit: 

We have the comedy; but where' s the wit? 

Still something to good-nature we may owe, 

Where nature brighter gift would not bestow: 

And true to Tory views his aid to lend, 

Sibthorp is still a firm, unflinching friend. 

Black threatening storms and ills, that ru]e and reigpoi 

Where power's the bark, and politic's the main; 

Right noble vessel, bold and daring crew. 

The skill to pilot thee belongs to few. 

Rarely, whilst cruising on these dangerous seas, 

• The honourable and gallant member for Lincoln is decidedly the 

best hand at comedy in the House. Let not the Honourable Member 

for North Essex tMnk this praise invidious. I trust I have some 

reispect for talent, especially such as can go far enough to make ns 

Jaug-b. "Anything rather than cry,'* as the nurse said to the infiuit. 
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You know a calni) or catch a favouring breeze. 
Whilst former rulers, to all prudence blind, 
Leave but a woeful legacy behind, 
Of bills once read, with others oft'ner heard, — 
Twice a calm reading got, but lost the third. 
Not like some author's poor and luckless play, 
Ne'er read but once, — once damn'd, and that for aye. 
Ill-fated projects! curst, — ^but to appear! 
Brought forward, read, and damn'd in every year! 
Whilst weary Justice, halting at the door. 
Mourns that the session and her hopes are o'er. 
E'en Truth must wait, with meaner things, if able; 
Petitions lie, as ordered, — on the table ! 
Kind toleration, which doth so prevail! 
The same let Mends of outcast Israel hail! 
Nor such alone the good must stand confess' d, 
When, cull'd from numbers, we behold the best: 
From Dan to Beersheba's a circuit wide, 
Sure some there are in whom we may confide ? 
Men in whose conduct we some good can trace; 
Nor, least of all, to raise their fallen race. 
— ^Why should it so the gallant Sibthorp fright, 
To think what will be done on Friday night? 
How that the company get through their play 
With such an actor as the Jew away. 
The truth might strike a little nearer home ; 
Afraid, perchance, the cloven foot may come.* 
But let not Sibthorp give his mind to care ; 
'Tis hoped, at least, he has some time to spare. 
If sober reasoning cannot charm the devil, 

• "I believe* Lord John Russell would elect the very devil if he 
rould suit his purpose." See C!olonel Sibthorp's Speech on " The 
ew8* Indemnity Bill." Fie, C!olonel! sure hi* Iax^ssSc^-^ Nse* -t^s*. -w^ 
iekedly inclined ; or, as FalBtaS \i8A \t, «o \«hi^i ^«(v. 
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It ought, at least, to make him somewhat civil : 

Or if the fiend has power o'er life and limb, 

The mission still might not be meant for him. 

Who to himself such mission e'er can trace? 

'Tis said the fiend appears in every place; 

And sure, if wisdom guides his steps at all, 

He never can forget St Stephen's HalL 

Lord John, by far, has greater cause to fear 

Lest that a second Shylock should appear; 

One blind to reason, deaf to mercy's cry, 

Still fain to raise the rate of usury. 

Well may the fear pervade his noble breast 

That there's some mischief brewing towards his rest. 

The storm that's slow in brewing, — gathering long, — 

Comes mostly arm'd at last with vengeance strong. 

True, something it might tend to ease his fate 

Who laid on interest at the rate of eight 

Still the Jew's anger may again revive, 

Now that the rate is down again to five ; 

But on two sheets the parties' names are writ; 

The last was meant the Baron's need to fit 

*Twas wise in each at this their art to try. 

Give mutual bond, so both indemnify. 

But still the heart's deep schemes are hard to Judge, 

The Jew may yet feed fat his ancient grudge ; 

He holds your bond, and, may his heart be tender ! 

'Tis known your Lordship's means are very slender. 

The fears of upright Portia now are fled. 

No blood he '11 draw, for none has John to shed.* 

• It is to be hoped that His Lordship and the Baron may settle 
their differences without the application of the steeT. The liberal 
views of his Lordship may perhaps make the Jew forget, ** that a 
pound of this same Merchant's flesh," &c. — For the rest, see 
Shakspeare'B "Merchant of Venice.*' 
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He well may bare his bosom to the knife ; 
So small the ** anatomy that holds his life," 
If the Jew's vengeance should so heavy fall, 
To claim an honest pomid, he '11 take it all ! 
But give us, currish Jew, the better part; 
'Tis all we ask, O spare us then his heart ! 
A heart that owns, where mutual bonds unite. 
Men should be bless' d with equal share of right. 
Thife truth in Inglis 't would be wise to learn, 
And teach as much to Oxford in her turn. 

Brave Caledonia, Britain's mighty boast! 
Of gifted souls thy land contains a host. 
To feet unpractised, and with spirits spent. 
The hills of Skiddaw form a rough ascent; 
But these at best a transient effort claim ; • 

How harder far to climb the steep to fame ! 
Brougham,* ere yet his powers could well expand. 
Urged on by genius, took the task in hand : 
Conscious of strength, too hot to brook delay. 
To wealth and honour sought and found the way. 

Say, when the thoughts of fame do fan desire 
Yet in its prime, so soon can genius tire ! 
No, let it climb, if yet it has the power 
To take the chances of some favouring hour. 
Yea, let it climb the steep to fair renown, 

* The noble and learned Lord is certainly one of the meet extra- 
ordinary men of his day ; his talents are of the very first order, and 
few have adorned a station high in itself, or reflected greater honour 
on the age or country in which they lived, than him. Still there is an 
eccentricity and variableness of temper in this illustrious man, for 
which it is difficult to account ; and which, to say the least of it, 
detracts, in some measure, from the worth of his ex.tx«fiic^&s!>s!cc-^ 
genius. 
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And scoru the powers which seek to bear it down. 
If it dare venture, ne'er its course retard; 
Possess* d of courage, it shall meet reward. 
Thus, o'er its ills as genius lends it fire, 
The greatly gifted soul shall high aspire : 
By power opprest, or in her fetters fast, 
Tt learns to fear at first, — to spurn at last 

Bare-leggit all, — ^by yearning spirit led, 

But yet a chiel, — ^the hills did Brougham tread. 

Did genius guide him on his lonely way ? 

" And was it light from heaven that led astray?" 

A brilliant dazzling light, a radiant flame ! 

How dear to souls like his the thought of fame ! 

When cruel malice puts a Queen to rout, 

Midht Scotia's hills who found the pleader out? 

But young as yet, and all unknown before, — 

Remember' d once, to be forgot no more, — 

Like when in world of jarring care and strife 

We hail a friend, and make him ours for life, — 

So genius, faithful ere its task is done. 

Sees the bright hour, and scorns the darker one ! 

Is fame, so dear to man, so dear to thought, 
With toil it costs to win, too dearly bought? 
One proper place, as noble Stanley own'd, 
Where genius at the last should be enthron'd. 
Can smiles protect it, or can patrons raise ? 
No : for the heart disdains ignoble praise. 
Powers practised long can seat it on its throne : 
The means, like Brougham's, should be all its own. 

Who dare attempt with Solomon, afraid 
Man's way to all unravel with a maid? 
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Yet, sure a harder task 't would be to find, 

And trace, the various shifts of Brougham's mind! 

What creed is his, no mortal ere can tell : 

We blame to-day, — to-morrow like it well. 

Where least expected, sure to take his stand : 

To-day, doth curse the laws which favour land ; 

To-morrow, as the sailor's friend appears, 

To bless " the flag that braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze;" — the powers so strong, — 

The hearts of oak, whose courage shines in song. 

" Say what can sweeten more the bitter cup,"* 
The nauseous dregs, that we may drink it up? 
Our very nature leads us to deplore 
The loss of that which can be ours no more. 
Though Crabb 's a dog of strength and courage vast, 
A better dog by far is good Holdfast: 
Still they who do of household secrets blab, 
Assert that Brougham's hopes rest most on Crabb. 

What poor and narrow limits do confine 
The gifts which erring mortals call divine ! 
The sun at noonday only hotly shines ; 
At mom 'tis faint, at e'en again declines. 
The richest mental powers, at best, are frail : 
In manhood only are they strong and hale. 
At thirty years, which some may call his prime, 
Dare man look back on sins of youthftil time? 
In age, such puerile thoughts possess the brain. 
That childhood is reflected once again. 
The span of all our hopes, not broad nor wide ; 
To how few actions can we point with pride ! 

* " One drop poured into tbo bitter cap to sweeten it."— See His 
Lordship's beaatifal and elaborate ipeech on the Nayigatloa 1a.^'«^^ 
which is well worthy of peruial. 
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An English Peer could stoop to French Monsieur ! 

But now, in favour' d France it all appears 

The names of Citizens they give their Peers, 

Unwelcome truths that man is doom'd to learn; 

Mean degradation man's proud heart can spurn. 

Ill luck to land upon the Gallic coast. 

As forth some vessel pour'd its rabble host 

A friend he seem'd; a Briton was, 'twas plain ; 

Yet all appeals to fraternise were vain. 

Proud as a Lord, — nay, proud a Lord to be. 

To part with titles none more loth than he. 

Too much of toil it cost the wearied brain. 

Ambition's lofty projects to attain: 

Too much of wisdom shone in times long past, 

To e'er forget the doctrine of Holdfast. 

Crabb and Holdfast, both dogs of mettle rare. 

May eat one bone, may both one kennel share. 

" He who in Courts for justice boldly stands, 
" Must come to seek it with clean heart and hands. 
" Another truth oft felt — ne'er told — before, 
" One law doth rule the rich, and one the poor." 
Once in St Stephen's, no doubt moved to ire, 
(This mighty spirit rarely lacking fire,) 
" I raised my voice, then scarcely heard at all : 
** So great the din that reign' d within the halL 
" Kesembling much the buzz of voices warm, 
" Bold seamen reefing topsails in a storm." • 

* These are a few out of the many grand ideas which most prove 
the genius of the master-mind that originated them. They are not 
rendered exactly as first delivered, — a slight alteration heing neces- 
sary to preserve the ry thm ; but if I have at all impaired their 
beauty, I trust I have not altered their sense or meaning. 
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Ideas like these bespenk a gifted mind. 

Shall wit be strong, and judgment weak and blind ? 

Or must we leave to age to all explain 

Why puerile thoughts at times possess the brain ? 

Or is the truth too plain to be denied, 

** That wit to madness is so near allied?" 

Amongst our gifted sons another Scot, 
Scotia, determined ne'er to be forgot, 
Sends clever Jamy* forth to win renown, 
Uncaring he for Fortune's smile or frown. 
Ambitious Scotland, is not one enough ! 
Thy Brougham, made of good and lasting stuff, — 
Why more to favour us should you presume 
To send Macaulay, and give birth to Hume ? 
Why from the hills should Scotland Baillie send ? 
Macgregor, too : say when the line will end ! 
The glass displays yet more : — one, scarcely grown, 
" And on his baby brow he wears a crown," 
The crown of wit, the brow to all adorn, — 
A crown that's seldom found without a thorn. 

Brave Caledonia, when the age is o'er. 
Thy sons are dead, thy soil shall yield us more. 
Great nurse of genius ! though so cold thy clime, 
Thy hardy race can brave both toil and time. 

• Scotland is hideed a great country ; which those she sends to our 
senate, the bar, — or where any great powers of mind joined to per- 
severing industry are required, — can attest. Sir James Graham is 
entitled to rank high amongst Statesmen of the present day. His 
speeches are replete with beauty, and his designating the Repeal of 
the Navigation Laws as " the crowning act " to Free Trade, is a very 
happy idea ; but if crowned as it is, this ** Dagon " should fall down 
before those great interests we once all but wot%bS?5k\ftAw. "^iTtiax 
will the Honourable Baronet wj xaiSA 
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Taught to endure, to hope, to early smile ; 

Success by perseverance crowns their toil. 

O, could but poor Hibemia's suffering folk, 

So long inured to misery's cruel yoke. 

Look to thy hardy sons, example take. 

The heart, though vex'd by care, would scorn to break: 

Would court those hardships which in life's short span 

Not only show, but oft exalt, the man ! 

But where' s the spirit which so strong enhales 
The bracing air which comes from mount of Wales ? • 
Gladstone, who, when bold storms appear* d to view. 
Left bark of state, with all its suffering crew, 
Awhile to buffet with the adverse wave, — 
Not thinking e'er the crew that bark could save. 
But when the storm was hush'd, the tempest o'er. 
His sickly qualms of conscience ruled no more ! 
What matter' d, though so long by tempest toss'd. 
If crew were saved, the shatter' d bark was lost ? 
Or what could e'er his heart's affections stint, 
So soft, so yielding, though he came from Flint ? 
Or can the world to reason be so blind — 
To say a man's no right to change his mind? 
And when our second thoughts to justice tend. 
Who in such case the change would not commend ? 
What though the suffering crew were on the main, 
Think ye 'twould not be joy to greet again? 

* I believe the Bight Honourable Gentleman is of Welsh extrac- 
tion : if not, I dare say he very well understands the bracing nature 
of the mountain breeze. I hope I am not wrong in giving his home 
to Wales : still the Principality can but feel honoured ; and whilst so 
little talent is produced there, it would be wise, perhaps, to implant 
a little. The race of Welsh bards are, I believe, extinct : its orators 
now hegin to display their talents. 
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Distress and danger, storm and tempest o'er, 

To meet upon the firm and friendly shore ? 

"What heart, though form'd of marhle, would not melt? 

What bosom e'er can tell, which has not felt? 

Who can attest his best affections true. 

Whom grief of sundering absence never knew? 

For let us ne'er such generous warmth confine 

To female breasts, — that power so much divine, 

To feel and grieve for friends from bosom kept; 

For over such the sternest souls have wept; 

Wept o'er their absence, whilst affection sweet 

Hath kept a tear to shed whene'er they meet 

Dear charms of memory, which at times annoy. 

Who for oblivion would exchange thy joy ! 

Sweet ties of friendship, close and firmly join'd; 

Dear bliss of love, that still more strong doth bind ! 

It cost weak man small effort to extend 

His arms to greet a long-lost absent friend. 

What though some trifling error in his path 

Had waked awhile the other bosom's wrath? 

Uneven is the thread of feeling spun, 

Man's breast is sway'd by passions more than one. 

And what more generous feeling e'er can live 

Than that ennobling virtue, " to forgive! " 

Light would I ever prize that careful friend. 
Whose tongue is practised never to offend: 
Whose course from errors ever seemeth clear ; 
To others' faults and failings most severe. 
Give me a heart that will not all forsake 
Its friend for some poor trifling weak, mistake ; 
Whilst rigorous bosoms may the first prefer, 
Give me the heart not all unformed to err. 
The loss of such we may awl\\\ft Aaerftft^xv^ 
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But soon that heart will he again our own. 
The strongest fears within the hreast may hum, 
To think, perhaps, its kindness won't return: 
Whilst thus perchance our hearts may all despair, 
The fear we won't forgive, is all its care; 
And the sole art to teach our peace to live. 
Is, his to pardon ask, and ours to give. 

Let tempests scathe and whirlwinds hleach that shore 
Whose tide shall weaken, ehh, and flow no more. 
Let the rude peasant cease at once to toil. 
When winter's rage is lost upon the soil: 
When frosts shall fail to pulverize the earth. 
And help to give the hidden treasure hirth. 
And can the tongue &om truth so far re&ain. 
To say that hliss is not allied to pain? 
But sweet the hliss extracted from the last, 
And great the pleasure when the pain is past 
Who for the pleasure would the pain forego, 
When half the luxury pertains to woe ? 
Who hath not felt of friendship all the power. 
To meet his friend on his repenting hour? 
When to some lonely nook hy sorrow led. 
Dear vows are made, and dearer tears are shed : 
For 'midst the awkward thwarting cares of life 
Can we expect to har for ever strife ? 
Fortune its harriers raises not in vain ; 
We sin, repent, — sin, and repent again. 
Thus hy our failings we our virtues prove. 
And find in weakness all the art of love. 
The strongest sorrow that can move the heart 
Is felt hy friends when such are doom'd to part 

Strange that the hosom should reserve its power. 
Keep h&ck its kindness, till the parting hour; 
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When cherish' d hopes, and years of bliss are o'er, 
Fate severs ties which time can join no more. 
Sure that affection must be worth our pride 
That glows more strong the sharper it is tried : 
Sure something fond must rule the human heart, 
When dearest ties the hardest are to part! 
When less of sorrow smaller ills await, 
We lack the kindness shown us in the g^eat 
How sweet to find, when hour of errors past, 
Repentance, join*dto sorrow, come at last! 
Sure when too dormant long the love hath lain. 
Strong are the powers which wake its warmth again. 

The parting hour, let those who 've shared in such. 
Own that the parting hour can do as much. 
Though till this hour all praise we disallow, 
What worth appears ne'er thought of until now! 
Love that had faltered, friendship that grew cold. 
In all their glory we again behold. 
E'en bosoms that till now their tears could keep, 
Too strongly tried, are forced at length to weep. 
Though till this hour no tear would wet the eye. 
The grief at parting proves the fount not dry. 
Though e'en till now had silence shone the chief, 
The tale is long, the time to tell it brief: 
Woe that the parting hour so soon is o'er, 
That shows us virtues wholly hid before ! 
Woe that such thoughts within the breast should dwell !• 
So much of love, — the time 's too short to telL 

What heart could bear such warm emotions long? 
Thought sears the bosom where it reigns too strong. 
Of all the sorrows men are doom'd to share, 
The parting hour gives much «& ^« ^vcLX^vt. 
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Sweet love, kind charity, affection wann ! 
Dear as the hut to traveller in the storml 
But ah, alas! the common 's hare and wide; 
When storms most rage, the shelter *8 most denied ; 
Strange too that love should hear this foul ahuse, — 
To shine most strong when all denied the use. 
Strange that the hreast, so swa3r'd hy passions wrong, 
Should spoil its tears hy nursing them too long. 
Strange that the hosom should reserve its power, 
Keep hack its kindness, till the parting hour. 
Though Gladstone's lot to share in all this pain, 
'Twas in that lot to meet his friend again. 
And since for such the sternest hreast may yearn, 
I'll sing the joys of greeting in their turn. 

Strong were the feelings of that generous hreast 
Where other nohle virtues stand confessed. 
Peel o'er thy ahsence just hegan to mourn; 
Thinking, perhaps, you might no more return. 
Yet more to test thy strength of purpose true. 
Had placed the gilded hait full in your view. 
Would I had heen upon the harren strand. 
To see him shake hold Gladstone's homy hand; 
To hear him welcome hack again to power 
His hosom- friend, the recreant of an hour ! 
To hear him speak in terms so sweet and sooth. 
Of his new friend, long-sufiering good Maynooth ! 
To see the while how Gladstone's hosom hied 
To catch the sacred tears that there were shed. 
But ah, our hest of pleasures court the shade ; 
Our strongest vows are all in sorrow made ; 
The hosom struggling still its fears to keep 
B/Cquires a secret silent place to weep. 
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'Tis then alone that tears can give relief, 
'Tis then we feel the luxury of grief. 

But how could Oxford e'er forget so soon 

The aiding hand that help'd to deal the hoon? 

Our future marvel will be less indeed 

If those who own the cause adopt the creed. 

Whilst doubts and fears each anxious path surround, 

Fresh views are taught, new proselytes are found; 

And 'midst the fierce contentions which prevail, 

Truth, once so steadfast, now begins to fail. 

And learned Prelates, wavering in their lore, 

Adopt the heresy they cursed before : 

Conviction on reflection follows fast, 

And Doctor Pusey may be right at last. 

O cruel Scotland, was the fault so plain. 

That thou from mercy should' st so much refrain? 

When errors too in other minds appear. 

Is 't right of Justice to be thus severe? 

In Oxford's breast if malice ceased to live, 

Scotland ought too Macaulay to forgive. 

Much more whilst firmest minds no path pursue, — 

But, halting, pause mid-way between the two. 

Maynooth had then the right some gift to share : 
Why e'er of justice should the heart despair? 
St Stephen's hallow' d fane appear' d in sight; 
*Twas time to bid to party- feuds "Good night" 
The Treasury Bench afibrds a pleasant seat; 
The sweets of office now as ever sweet; 
And Gladstone's sickly qualms of conscience o'er, 
Things dlflerent seem'd to what they did before. 
For who from power and office can refrain. 
Whilst chance of power and of^ce ^qVXv x«v!m2«v\ 

¥2 
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So, thanks to heaven for all the good it sends, 
Patriots have souls which frowns nor favour bends. 

But who to Wakley's * powers shall honour give? 
Worthy in better verse than mine to live. 
Who in his conduct e'er can find a flaw, 
So leam'd in politics and Crowner's law I 
Good " Crowner quest," the law of wisest state! 
He shines in physic too, a doctor great 
And sure is he, whene'er a motion 's made, 
To mix his reasoning with his views of trade : 
And sometimes, in his speeches to the House, 
Gives to his hearers a sufficient dose. 

Caustic, or powder, lotion, sleeping pill; 

For those who are so dull may sleep on stilL 

If wit can't charm, what is there else beside? 

Those who have lost their sight, we yet may guide ; — 

Despite the precepts taught in wisdom's school. 

The blind to reason we cftn never rule. 

Be sparing, doctor, of thy nauseous stuff; 

Of this 'tis easy soon to have enough ! 

• The doctor is a man of no mean mind,— certainly consMeraMy 
above mediocrity. I hope I am not wrong in attributiiig the 
honorary degree he has taken in some art or another, to physio : it 
may be laws, I hope not. An apology is still due for designating the 
honorable profession of the healing art by the vile epithet of trade ; 
however, something of mechanism belongs to every art, even to 
rhyme. I wish I understood it better. A little may also pertain to 
curing disorders to which the human frame is subject, particularly 
to the surgical part. But if, as Doctor of Medicine, he may fe^ 
himself dishonoured by the application of the word trade, with a 
very little alteration he can give it to politics, to which perhaps it 
will better apply. Alas for poets, that the last word of the first 
line should come so ready, and the other not at all, or only by a 
perversion of the sense I 
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Too much of physic damps the spirit's fire, 
Too long a sermon doth the hearers tire ; 
Too much of reasoning in itself is vain, 
And mystifies the thing it would explain. 

Physic and politics so ill agree: 

Of two professions one must scouted be. 

I leave to Wakley's wit to all divine 

Which of the two hath greater right to shine: 

Let that same wisdom which pervades thy breast 

Incline thy judgment to adopt the best 

If one than other 's higher in its grade, 

Own the profession, and resign the trade. 

To dogs throw physic, — and at once give o'er 

A task so thankless, and a trade so poor. 

If still to medicine your 're inclined to stick, 

Deal out thy potions only to the sick. 

Nauseous to taste, and often to the smell. 

The noxious draught to those in body well, 

Give o'er in time: if longer we endure. 

You '11 breed distemper all too hard to cure. 

The tribes of Israel, what a foul disgrace ! — 
This spurn' d, dishonour' d, this unhappy race! 
But wherefore spurn' d, whilst charity is warm? 
The enlightened Jew is easy to reform. 
From tribe of Benjamin not Ephraim sprung, 
Now first of rhetoricians class' d among: 
His talents with the foremost then may vie 
Sarcastic, bold, yet wise D' Israeli.* 

* The agrienltaral interest, now so fallen, ooald not possibly have 
a more staimoh friend than the talented member for Backs, or one 
more likely to oonvinoe the eoontry of the grievous wrotut^ \aBS&s£«^ 
on the industrious tillers of the soil \>7 ^dl^ xwaw^ cJl 'sa.x»^i«»»«^ 
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Whilst life is but a poor uncertain game, 
Say, which the shortest, surest road to fame? 
The rhetorician's labour may be hard, 
But in the race he soon outstrips the bard: 
T\w highest mental gifts that man can own 
Will ne*or suffice, at once, to win renown. 
WhoM be a pilgrim on that dangerous road. 
Where pain and grief so oft apply the goad? 
Where wayward Fortune most withholds her smile, 
And all uncertain is except the toil? 
Where Ibols are privileged to pass their jests, 
And patron*a kindness mocks the soul who trusts? 
— To be a traveller on that dangerous path, 
la but to wake of every ill the wrath. 
Thus though to few genius and wit are given. 
The road is thorny as the one to heaven. 

Who gave us Tancred? Colboum sure can tell! 
Strange at the first, but now 'tis known so welL 
Who ask'd the question in St Stephen's hall? 
The incautious nod soon waked the mirth of alL* 
But though rude jeers but mark'd its early lot. 
The fame of Tancred is not yet forgot 



on the imports of foreign grain, &o. : Mb talents are such as would 
adorn any station of life, and appear equally great both in writing 
and speaking. 

* A few years ago the question was pat in the Conunons to the 
Honourahle Member, as to whether he was the author of a certain 
novel then recently published. The nod of the Honourable Gentleman, 
taken rightly as an answer in the affirmative, was received amidst 
loud laughter. It is far easier at any time to ridicule a work of 
merit, than to perform it If a little reflection may not serve to 
convince some of these Honourablea and Bight Hononrables of this 
fjw^ an attempt at anything of the kind may do it at once. 
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All share the privilege to bait and curse, 
To deal sharp censure both on prose and verse. 
Why should we marvel, since on blood all bent, 
The fly, mean insect, can the horse torment? 
And whilst the noble brute must still endure. 
The insect riots on, of safety sure. 

In times like these, with novels ail the rage, 
A worse than Tancred might adorn a page. 
But if as much stem critics may deny. 
Genius most plainly shines in Coningsby. 
The next great work — the Sybil — now appears. 
More rich in wit, the firuits of riper years. 
Not single sheets, for which the rage is strong ; 
A simple essay, or a simpler song! 
Four sheets a penny, — varied matter, — light, — 
The critics know the term and use aright 
What use are studious authors now- a- days. 
Since flimsy tales all share the million's praise? 
Conceived in haste, and wrote with greater ease, 
How little talent can the many please ! 
Like woman's virtue, mostly rather frail. 
The port is made with short and easy sail: 
And meanest things in this degenerate age 
Bear down the hopes of author and of sage. . 

But say, if ills on richer bards await. 
What is the poorer, hmnbler poet's fate ? 
Ah, with his cot, of every comfort bare, 
Say, can he hope to be exempt from care! 
Or can he rise with genius e'er so strong, 
With none to aid his cause, or heed his song! 
Yet cease thy sorrow : why so much afraid ? 
The sweetest songsters love to couxt \\i(& ^^%^^. 
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What more to man, when all the ill is known? 
Why should the bard repine to sing alone ? 
With feelings fond, with voice both bold and clear, 
The notes might all delight a seraph's ear. 

But if as author still thy powers are small, 

Who dare deny them, in St Stephen's Hall? 

Be 't light or serious, joyous or sedate, 

Thy speech is fluent, thy ideas great 

There thou may'st shine, appear in all thy glory. 

Thy country's friend, — an honest upright Tory. 

Is truth so strong, that when we deem it dead. 
In some dark hour 'tis sure to raise its head? 
Truth is a sober teacher: not a word 
It breathes or utters, but what will be heard. 
Yea, this by far more valued, fax more kind, 
Than all the fancies of some fever* d mind. 
When such hath fail'd, false prophet once foretold 
The love of truth becomes more strong and bold. 
Why should we e'er such false deceivers spare? 
Free Trade has proved " a folly and a snare."* 

The strange delusion soon must pass away: 

" Free Trade," now tried, I ween has had its day. 

The cause must triumph, though 't has lost its Mend:f 

** Protection" must be granted in the end; 

To such as work the mine, or till the soil. 

Nor less to those who in our factories toiL 

• *' A folly, a delusion, and a snare :"— these are favourite words 
of Mr. Cobden. Who originated the idea ! I believe the noble and 
learned Lord Lyndhurst: not the Member for the West-Biding. 
8how me one original idea worthy of notice he ever did originate ! 

t The late Lord George Bentinok. 
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To such as ply the loom, the anvil strike ; 
From honest Richard, down to soher Mike. — 
To one and all, applies the self- same rule, — 
To Manchester, and men who form its school. 

Not distant far the dark, the dreaded hour. 

When friends of truth must all exert their power. 

'Tis vain to list each dull pretender's talk, 

The rose must soon he pluck' d from hreast of York. 

Bucks gave the man, with judgment hold and clear; 

Pitted 'gainst Peel, 'twould he a thing too near; 

Pitted with Cohden, one must quickly yield. 

Who thinks that Richard long could keep the field? 

And whilst the clouds of douht and danger roll, 

" Lay not this fiattering unction to thy soul," 

That We so powerless, such a helpless race, 

Our faults once known, our steps cannot retrace ! 

Why should we spurn the truth, or douht it more ? — 

Grief lurks behind,— destruction lies before I 

When we are baffled in our forward track. 

What chance is left us but to hasten back ? 

And sure as earth, and air, and sea shall fade. 

The noble effort must ere long be made. 

The truth so bold we can no longer spurn, — 

Experience teaches what is hard to learn ; 

And fancy, bolder than all else beside. 

To sober judgment must yield up her pride. 

When richest minds, to ward some threaten' d ill, 
In planning petty schemes exhaust their skill, 
We 're apt to wonder, for no plan save one 
Will tend to aid us : — that's the thing undone. 
Why talk of land tax, or the rents run down? 
Few now could live if land ^aa tci^^<& ^€Yt ^-^vu 
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Whilst rights restored have power alone to please, 
Why rest your hopes on jury-masts like these ! 
Rather than such we *d drain the cup of gall, 
And beg some richer boon, or none at all ! 
How could a mind, so great as thine, descend 
To please but foes, and grieve each honest firiend ! 
To shame your genius, — ^if at such you tried. 
The point is won, we need no proof beside. 
Such fault atoned, we '11 own thy worth once more. 
And honour genius as we did before. 

Why not to toil thy brains the task forego. 
To sing of those whose names begin with O ? 
As much for Hebrew dialect we sigh. 
To think her choicest word should end with I.* 
Why not with Israel, is the tribe content ? 
And what 's the use of all the O's we vent? 
How much of toil attends our thriftless trade. 
To take in words formed ere the tongue was made ! 
So hard the task to please the public taste, 
The word, when found at last, we oft misplace : 
And in the end, so judged by nicest rules. 
Vain all our art to please fastidious fools. — 
Where gentle nature, only partial kind, 
Fashioned the body, but forgot the mind. 
To be (at last by such stem critics) curst, — 
Of every mortal doom, alas, the worst! 
The fool, who thus employs his vacant time, 
Joys that mere mechanism 'longs to rhyme! 

• Disraeli. If the talented Member could naturalize his views so 
as to agree with English policy, why not try his hand at his name? 
Banish the " I : " perchance some better Bard than myself would then 
apin a rerat in praise of his genius. 
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The richer hosom, most inclines to fear, 
Rhjrme claims the word, — ^poetry the idea : 
But why continue this unmeaning strain ? — 
I '11 give my thought to politics again. 

For more there are to whom our praise is due : 
O'Brien, let the same be dealt to you. 
With eloquence so formed to charm the ear, 
He comes firom out far-famed Northamptonshire.* 
Unripe in years, — ^he smacks of twenty- eight, — 
An early age to stamp the mind as great 
But when the sun doth dart its ray so soon. 
What may it do in its meridian noon ? 
For 'tis the bane of wit where youth doth reign, 
Its first attempts to shine are mostly vain. 
Ideas perhaps may glow in bosom strong ; 
Something to modelling doth yet belong. 
'Tis vain for Genius all alone to dwell; 
Some part, at least, pertains to Art as welL 
But in O'Brien's soul such strength appears. 
To mock the wit of those of riper years. 
Nor could we lose without some harm to state 
Our modest rhetorician, Newdegate. 
As well, where politics unite with law, 
Both richly found in bold Recorder Shaw. 

Despised Erin ! swains less heed their toils 
Than timed damsels dread thy frequent broils. 

« Stafford O'Brien. What has the Hononrable Member been doing 
of late? If in the House during the last Session, his tongue was 
remarkably silent. Too much modesty may sometimes attend great 
talents ; and whilst the gift is his, why let it lie dormant at times 
when its use is so needed ? Sure he is not employing it like Mr. 
Macaulay, in writing history : if so, there is «in»S3L^<sv^ ^AXsao.. 
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The rusty firelock, or the dangerous pike, 

If Pat can only clutch, he '11 quickly strike. 

But, hraying ail, to find some change of scene, 

At times we hail brave Erin's valleys green. 

The love of country reigns in every breast, 

Though care may make us rove, home pleases best 

— Recorder Shaw, the tedious Session o'er, 

Longed much to see his native land once more. 

Not so, of Erin's boisterous sons afraid, 

To cross the Channel nought could tempt the maid!* 

Something had told the bold Recorder's heart 

It would be pain with Mary thus to part. 

But if in utterance he could find relief, 

St Stephen's Hall should echo with his grief: 

There he would tell to every feeling mind 

How dread of ills made Mary stay behind ! 

What were the feelings which so strongly sway'd 
The bosom of the fond but timid maid? 
Though such to probe bold Shaw might strive in vain. 
The secret sure the mistress might explain. 
Had not some footman smart, to Mary's ear. 
Breath' d the sweet tale she dearly loved to hear? 
Of him, the pretty lass, no more afraid, — 
Love's were the silken bonds which held the maid. 
Were yet her word unpledged, her heart still free. 
To quit brave Albion, none more pleased than she. 

* Much laughter was excited in the House of Commons a few years 
since, when Sir Bobert Feel was Premier, and Ireland was in a very 
distracted state, by Mr. Shaw informing the House, that on account 
of the very troubled state of that coimtry, his house-maid absolutely 
refused to cross the Channel. The circumstance produced some 
very pleasant raillery firom the Right Hon. Baronet No wonder I 
A rATT-^Tiod subject for comedy that. 
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No fear of murder dread, — of this or that, — 

Could then have quell' d her wish to see bold Pat 

Maids have their feelings, — ^be they e'er so tame, — 

And thoughts of absence fan love's gentle flame. 

This was the reason why the girl assayed 

To quit the town: — 'twas this perplex' d the maid. 

Of all grand secrets, this is one alone — 

We might suppose, at least, that Shaw had known. 

Who gave of man the mighty spirit birth ? 
Where doth that spirit fix its home on earth? 
The roving spirit: — no, 't will faithful prove; 
From what it loves the spirit cannot rove ! 
The foot may wander, — forced, by ills unkind, 
From all we love, — the heart will stay behind. 
If fixed on friends, or home, or tempting gold, 
No mortal power can make it quit its hold. 
Should love, as love can do, e'er make it stray, 
No night so dark but it can pick its way. 
No idle fears can turn it thence aside, 
Nor doubts obtruding make it ask a guide. 

What marks the giddy revels of the Hall ? 

Is it term'd bliss ? You can't usurp it all! 

The titled damsel may employ her art 

To captivate some stripling lordling's heart: 

In the gay dance, where first their eyes have met, 

Teach that young heart what it can ne*er forget: 

The bliss of love, its chaste, its binding spell, 

The poor can feel, the lowly prize as well. 

When spread the feast which some mean hand prepares, 

'Tis then the kitchen's tenants fly to theirs. 

Above, on servant's faults the mistress dwells, 

Below, proud madams too the servant tells. 

When frowns nor words live somlV ca.w xwstt ^^a^.^o^^ 

G 
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'Tis then the plan is laid their wrongs to right 

Why should the bliss of love be more confined, 

Since meanest things all share it in their kind ! 

The timid field-mice form a loving pair, 

Though forced by day to seek a dififerent lair; 

For wheresoe'er the foot of man doth tread, 

The sound but fills the meanest thing with dread. 

But separation gives no lasting pain ; 

At night, by instinct taught, they meet again. 

Shall then the pretty lass be more denied 

To share the bliss which millions share beside ? 

Though lowly born, and bred to sober toil. 

Something she courts beyond a mistress' smile : 

Whilst labour sore may bear her spirits down. 

Something she dreads beyond a master's frown. 

Then let her hope, whilst love doth still prepare 

Its pleasing wiles, to all entice the fair ; 

Nor more despised be her lowly lot. 

Since love, that cheers the mansion, owns the cot. 

What man is there who would not freely join 
In praise of Ashley ?• Fairer praise be thine 
Than genius e'er deserves, or wit can claim ! 
Spirits that watch o'er man may sing the same. 

* The Noble Lord cannot be too much commended fer his untiring 
perseverance in attempting to better the condition of the working 
classes : his charity is as unbounded as his zeal ; his goodness is 
worthy the greatest respect. The exertions of Wilberforce to put 
down the slave-trade, the benevolence of Howard in prying into and 
mitigating the horrors of the prison-house, and the zeal of Ashley in 
improving the condition of the working classes, may rank togetiier 
as the three greatest actions performed by three most Christian 
men. The history where stands recorded the worth of the two for- 
mer, will not forget the latter; and, although time and dates may 
differ, and a separate page be allotted to each, there is a similitude 
of virtue in them that may go hand in hand down to posterity. 
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Who saw the wrong ? who brought the change about ? 

'Midst cavern' d earth, who found the sufferer out? 

There, with two worlds existing o'er her head, 

The female miner toil'd to earn her bread: 

Debarr'd the light, and shiv'ring with the cold, 

Is man a piteous object to behold: 

But in the tender sex, so frail and weak, 

Blush, tyrant, blush ! the truth 'tis pain to speak, — 

Hard to believe! Doom'd to both toil and pain. 

Thy limbs deform' d, and gag'd by grinding chain; 

Thy growth all stinted, and thy beauty marr'd: 

Is woman's virtue worth no more regard? 

Is woman's love despised? — her peace, her all! — 

And man still unconcern' d to see her fall ? 

" O, I will bribe thee all with wealth untold ; 

" Not with fond shekels of the tested gold, 

" Nor stones, whose rates are either rich or poor 

" As fancy values them, their worth no more ; 

*' But with far richer gems, — the maiden's prayer, 

" Ere sunrise breath' d to Heaven — accepted there!" 

Such prayers for noble Ashley shall ascend : 

The poor on earth can boast no dearer friend. 

But less successM where the wrongs were less, 
(From path of prudence all at times digress:) 
Where too much zeal or fervour rule the mind. 
E'en Charity herself may then be blind. 
Where less of judgment marks the views we teach, 
Our aim, our object, we at times o'erreach. 
Where smoke and vapours all obscure the sky, 
Who raised at first the dismal factory cry ? 
But who could mitigate the wretches' pain, 
Since noble Ashley strove so \oiv^ Vr. n«j«v\ 

o2 
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A master's rights in every age are dear; 
A servant's duties equal plain and clear. 
Limit the hour — ^produces little good; 
By stinting labour you restrict their food. 
The rights of labour, labour's self supplies ; 
The servant sells it, and the master buys. 
And both have equal right and lawful claim 
On labour bought, and labour sold, — the same. 

Kind philanthropic soul! sweet charity! 

Who to thy uses can their praise deny ? 

Where most that use is felt, those gentle rules, 

Which formed and brought to light our Ragged Schools. 

Thy worth shall long respected be by Him 

Who rules in heaven, when e'en the stars are dim ! 

When suns shall fail, and moons no more be bright, 

Thou shalt exist in worlds where all is light; — 

Where all is peace, and joy, and " blissful rest;" — 

Ranked with the spirit of the good and blest. 

The fruits of labour, and that labour's pain, 

Vile servitude, — and wretch who wears the chain, — 

By toil opprest, — and when at night 'tis o'er, 

Thy strength will scarce suffice to reach the door. 

A greater hardship then 'tis thine to bear. 

And share the meal which prudence prompts to spare. 

The tyrant's rod to-morrow o'er thy head 

Shall threatening hang, whilst toiling for thy bread. 

Nor can thy untaught spirit find relief. 

To think what's bitter — yet shall be but briefl 

To-morrow's sun shall wake afresh thy care. 

And show the yoke that thou wert doom'd to wear. 

Though to but little span such ills extend, — 
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Whilst want and woe, with sickness more, prevail, 

Who'd care to choose 'twixt workhouse and the jail ! 

Yet man is loth to tempt the angry laws ; 

God shield us ever from the lion's jaws! 

The curse or hlessing not confined to town, 

We have, at last, policemen of our own, — 

The rural force. Let none essay to jest; 

'Twas doubtless all intended for the best. 

So highly disciplined, — sure, such can please 

To march but slowly, or to stand at ease. 

The latter is an easy thing to learn ; 

Each rustic takes the office in his turn. 

Nor town nor country boasts a richer treat 

Than that to muster at a floral fete :• 

Not meant alone to please our rustic Styles, 

The Times had spread the news on't through St. Giles. 

The swells of London came, a party grand ; 

The Coldstream Guards had lent their famous band ; 

With rural constables, and more beside ; — 

The village lads and lasses in their pride. 

Though notes so sweet must all delight the ear ; 
Some danger threatens to approach too near. \ 
Where is my purse ? cries Rachel to her lord : 
'Tis gone ! — ^What, lost ? Yes, lost upon my word ! 
A generous squire, moved by the lady's grief, 
Vows vengeance on the head of guilty thief: 
But such disasters now more common grown, 
Watches went next, — the Squire had lost his own ! 
Police ! — police ! is now the general cry ; 

* Some very clever sleight-of-hand tricks were played off by the 
swell-mob at a Floral Fete, held in Gosfleld Park, Essex, a short 
time since, several of the rural Police-force being on the very sQot 
at the time, bat without capturing the tbie^«ft. 

o3 
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But London swells disdain from such to fly. 

In village parks 'tis safe to ply their trade. 

Think ye they care for men heneath their grade,— 

Whose skill may serve to catch the wretch forlorn 

" AVho picks her wintry faggot from the thorn ;" 

And teach her that, in this more soher time, 

What once was winked at has hecome a crime ? 

AVhilst practised hands each day become more hold, 

AVhat does each session's calendar unfold? 

A host of petty thefts, contrived so ill, 

As serve to show each greenhorn's lack of skilL 

Such you may catch, in some unlucky hour; 

Such you may seize, if chance should back your power: 

But London worthies all your arts despise; 

The deed is quickly done before your eyes ! 

And winks and nods, and jibes and jeers are pass'd. 

Whilst purses flee, and watches vanish fast! 

If Leagues are wanted to reform finance, 
Sure one and all at least should have a chance. 
If men may yet be spared, then spare the brave; 
And spurn the wretch whose weakness shields the knave 1 
The soldier's courage fools alone despise; 
His part to choose the way where honour lies; 
His dress, his bearing, when all else is o'er. 
Is good to look on, if for nothing more. 
But men like these their powers at best abuse ; 
We yet may miss the men, not miss their use : 
'Tis fulsome flattery on their praise to dwell. 
What good they do no mortal e'er can telL 

How many heads does 't take to form a board? 
The truth, for some, perhaps, may seem too broad. 
How many boards (for such may do instead 
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In these dull times) will serve to make a head ? 

How many Statesmen there to frame a law ? 

How many Lawyers to detect a flaw ? 

How many Guardians to protect the poor ? — 

Sure every union-house can hoast a score ; 

Besides paid officers as many more ! 

Shall laws amended serve no hetter end ? 

In altering, oft we mar instead of mend. 

Yet, wise in principle, if well applied, 

The pauper's right, the only right denied. 

A venal fault such cares to overlook ; 

Those who can't conquer, insults sure must hrook! 

The sweets of office which each huckster screens,* 

"Reform your measures" would you spare your means? 

What marks the progress of your rates in aid ? 

Each scurvy menial grabs the sum thus paid: 

And all foi^etting what he was before, 

More stringent makes the laws which grind the poor. 

But hark, resounding from Hibemia's shore 
The bitter cry,— "The Patriot is no more ! " f 



• Are there not too many officers connected with the New Poor- 
Law, particularly in the rural districts ! And are not tiie salaries of 
many of these understrappers too high ! Might not the thing he 
more simplified! It seems hut a small matter to hand a loaf of 
bread, or an order for the workhouse, to some needy applicant for 
relief; and yet how much is the cost of all this ! 

i The late Daniel O'Connell was a man of the most surprising 
genius. Strange that half the crimes and sufferings of the Irish people 
should have been attributed to his agitation ; and that such crimes 
and sufferings should increase to so fearful an extent on the death of 
the Agitator. I believe he had the i)ower to curb as well as excite the 
headstrong passions of this misguided people ; and, to his credit be it 
spoken, the former i)ower was, without any exception, used when Ke 
found their passions too far inclined them to 't(^a«iSc&!^. '^Sfc*Qc&9k'«a>''>^- 
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Dead to thy wrongs, to all thy sufferings dead ; 
Blind to the tears by starving matrons shed ; 
Enough for one he dared, though life is past, 
He loved his wretched country to the last 
In page of history all enrolled his name ; 
At least a deathless, if no worthier fame. 

Light be the whispers that are breathed and shed 

O'er the last relics of the sacred dead! 

His aim the wrongs of Ireland to make known : 

Let none foi^et that Ireland was his own. 

Foes praised his genius, friends admired his worth, . 

But none mistook the soil that gave him birth. 

And whilst on friends and home our thoughts do dwell, 

We love the soil, and love its sons as well. 

Who could reform them ? say, or who could save 
From wrong and suffering, or an early grave ? 
So weak in judgment, and so warm in blood. 
Who could persuade to peace, or prompt to good ? 
Could bold ambition lead one single breast? — 
Ambition, only to attempt the best ! 
But what 's ambition, where the heart is prone 
But to aspire to praise of men alone? 
'Tis craft, not wisdom, thus to all pursue 
Fame, with far nobler objects lost to view. 

Ambition's lofty projects soon forgot. 
How happier far the pleasures of the cot ! 



may, his name shall long live with the few whom history shall 
think it worth her while to treasure; — a history which proves that 
those have lived in the world, who, though not illustrious born, yet 
were born to be JiJustrious. 
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The first, despite the mental toil and pain, 
Find all its lahour profitless and vain. 
Though to the last no more of wealth is given, 
The soul is duly nurtured up for heaven. 
Ten talents may he prized beneath the sun ; 
But happier far the soul that owns hut one ! 
The greater, only known hy their abuse ; 
The less, made manifest in all its use. 

But if that titles here cannot adorn. 

What makes the worth to be illustrious bom 7 

Greater, when bom, to all illustrious be 

By gifts, that rise from low to high degree. 

When nature moulds, in her most generous mood. 

The spirit form'd for evil or for good, — 

So rich in wisdom, and so strong in might, 

The power that gave it life possess' d with light 

Thus from small means great things will come to pass, 

Whilst fame selects her children from the mass. 

This lofty spirit, proof 'gainst envy's frown, 

Defied the strongest power to put it down. 

Possess' d of parts which e'er belong to few, — 

Courage and strength, which nothing could subdue ; 

St Patrick mingled hotly in his blood ; 

His words roU'd o'er the country like a flood: 

A master spirit, which its master ruled; 

A soul of strength, whose ardour death has cool'd: 

Desperate the blow for Ireland when 'twas quench' d! 

Happy for England, when its powers were wrench' d I 

But why her loss so much should Ireland feel ? 

There dwells a greater mind in Lalor SheiL 

A soul, in which much better parts combine ; 

A spirit, moulded delicately fine : 

Strong in its fire, — much 87(e^\.w Vxv \\& ^^"we.'^N 



i 
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Owning one fault, — the method to condense. 
Could he a part of his spare wit but lend 
To those who are so given to extend, 
More ready list'ners would these praters find, 
Less empty benches in the rear behind ! 
But art of preaching many may pursue ; 
The art of pleasing but belongs to few. 

Dangers and ills to every lot befall ; 

Justice with mercy should extend to all. 

Thus peace attend that spirit in its bourne, 

From whence no spirit ever can return ! 

Peace be for aye his bosom's lasting cheer, 

Peace which he neither preach' d nor proffer' d here! 

So, anxious still to deal to each his due, 
Hibernian Grattan, let me think of you. 
A name with wit familiar; though the day 
Is pass'd that own'd her former Grattan' s sway. 
Yet wise in politics as those of yore, 
Worthy the praise your fathers shared before : 
Strong in thy fire : but let us ne'er refuse 
To own — thy genius can thy warmth excuse. 
Dried be the blood that flows within the veins. 
When in the heart no love of country reigns ! 
Damp'd be the fire which still the bosom sways. 
That e'er its country or its cause betrays! 
But blessed with patriot's soul, and wit most kind, 
Ireland in Grattan shall no traitor find. 

But what avails the generous patriot's zeal? 
The wrath of Brougham, or the wit of Sheil, 
D' Israel's* eloquence, or Roebuck's spleen, 

* D'lsraeli. 
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Yet, rightly understood, no party screen : 

Partial to none ; alike to friends and foes, 

Revenging, unrevenged, — along it goes ! 

Much like the snail, to every object blind, 

Yet leaves to mark its path a trail behind. 

Next Richmond's rage, with Stanley's truthful fears; 

Peel's manly bosom, rich in thought and years : 

Cobden's mean wit, which, held to public gaze, 

More spurn' d than honour' d is in all its ways. 

For of the wrongs of man, or ways of fate. 

The meanest minds can scan them when too late. 

And, give to suffering interests all their due, — 

The rights of many are the wrongs of few. 

These are but lost ! or dead Hibemia mourns, 
As from her woes the patriot's bosom turns. 
Sunk in her breast affection wither' d sleeps, 
Whilst pity scarce dare own the tear she weeps. 
Coldly she lingers on in sense of pain. 
And o'er the ocean looks for aid in vain. 

England, thou sea-girt isle, — contracted span, 
Whose powerful rulers deal out laws to man ! 
Yet equal laws and blessings, who can share ? 
The rich must profit, but the poor must bear. 
But this one truth, let Ireland learn to feel, 
Sooth for her sufferings lie not in "Repeal." 
If blest with equal laws, as such in grade. 
Love should cement the union power has made. 
Peace would prevail, and friendship all combine 
To spurn the power to sever that could join ; 
And equal blessings, whether few or small, 
Be dealt with equal, even hand to all. 



Kespect, not fear, makes all obedience true : 

Fear, not respect, makes Ireland bow to you. 

Her shameful lot it has been — is, to bleed 

Beneath the torture of a foreign creed. 

True, that no power can force the views you preach ; 

Not e'en the sword instil what thus you teach: 

The sword, which draws fresh love from out the heart. 

The sword e'er fails affection to impart: 

Yet such must rule, where tyrants share the spoil, — 

Exacting heavy tribute from the soil. 

Such — such may rule a people's heart indeed: 

Perforce they own your law, but curse your creed ! 

But could kind means be used their love to draw, 

Your gentle creed might shame your rigid law. 

Or if two separate faults from such proceed. 

Yours be the erring law, and theirs the creed. 

But whilst each votary holds its doctrine fast, 

God only can decide who's right at last: * 

And, leave to voluntary aid what's due, — 

Sects will unite, and every creed be true.f 

How faint, at first, our good religion shone ! 
At last, to what perfection has it grown ! 

• "Who Bhall decide what Christian truth means?" from one of 
Mr. Sheil's speeches, I say is a masterly stroke of genius amidst the 
scruples which prevail. What higot in religion will say otherwise ? 

-(- I wish it to he understood that the strictures here dealt refer 
wholly to Ireland. No man respects the Estahlished Church more 
than myself ; hut I do think it unwise, as well as cruel, to endeavour 
to force the Protestant religion upon a Catholic people. And, fur- 
ther, if you reform the Catholics of Ireland, it can only he accom- 
plished hy the voluntary system. Tythes are odious when wrung 
from those who take no interest in the religion they are thus made 
to support. It is vain to hold the olive hranch in one hand and the 
sword in the other. 
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No sooner had the truth begun to dawn, 

Than hosiers' shops were all besieged for lawn. 

No lack of churches was there, to deplore ; 

More need of truth, the church was built before. 

No sooner had the same extended wide, 

Than priests were needed : such were soon supplied. 

When livings dawn'd, what hope inspired the breast? 

Who, but the virtuous are to share the best? 

If such, indeed, the ancients disavow, 

Say, Christian friends, what is the struggle now ? 

If doubts within your breast may longer dwell, 

I leave the truth for Hatnpden's foes to tell. 

'Tis said that "hope to share " had fill'd with spleen 

The breast of rectors, and one grudging dean : 

No sooner, too, the faith met England's views, 

Ireland as well was left no part to choose. 

But ah, 'tis hard, to rule the froward mind! 

The fiercer struggle yet remain' d behind. 

To win the heart, your every toil is vain. 

Whilst gold's your idol, godliness your gain: 

Such gain as still the rulers' law allows : 

Weak is the cause 'tis godly to espouse. 

'Tis hard upon the peasant's heavy toil 

That he should labour, — you his fruits should spoil ! 

What cursed genius was 't, in evil hour, 

Taught ye to keep your love, and show your power? 

What richer art doth mark the cunning knave, 

To win the heart he means to make his slave ? 

At first 'tis kindness, yet too soon to grieve : 

He learns to flatter, and by arts deceive : 

The richest art confined to few alone. 

Sinks much when little minutiae are known. 

The witty conjurer can teach the best: 

What can be hid, he hides, and ^o^^ V>a» x^-eJu 
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But you, with righteous truth your cause to aid ; 
Your love withheld, and nought but power displayed. 
O had your kindness at the first been shown, 
Their hearts were won, been even now your own ! 
But such are lost: and who would brave the pain, 
The toil, the care, to win them back again ? 
Now peace no more shall Irish bosoms share, 
Whilst Cam and Oxford have their youths to spare. 

But though so tardy, — ^patient of the past, — 

Justice with even hand shall come at last : 

Shall come when poor Hibemia's strength shall fail. 

The force of harsh oppression to bewaiL 

"When her brave sons no more from guilt shall fly; 

When the vex'd bosom heaves its latest sigh ; 

When o'er their country's wrongs, or o'er its bier. 

Its daughters' eyes have shed their only tear: 

When e'en the rills, which thread her valleys, fail ; 

And not a leaf falls victim to the gale: 

When mists may gather, but the moimtain gone. 

Shall find at last no place to rest upon ; 

When hope expires within the breast it warmed. 

When love forsakes the bosom it has charmed. 

When the rude force of tyrant power is stay'd. 

And angels mourn the havoc man has made ; 

When tears of joy shall fill the matron's eye. 

To think she rears her sons for liberty I 

Say, should the truth e'er move our prelate's anger? 

Good Mother Church is really now in danger. 

Old maxims now it is too late to quote. 

Or care which way inclines the Bishop's vote. 

Two interests great, and cherish' d for so long, 

JFoT which our statesmen's love ruled bold and strong;- 
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The land and navy, — hopes of hoth now flown, — 

Say, can the Church expect to stand alone ? 

An idle thought ! How can her interest stand, 

Since plain the fact such interest lies in land ? 

For long the men who ply the hook and scythe. 

Have raised a cry against the parson's tjrthe. 

Tythe all commuted yields a douhle gain ; * 

Laws all repealed sink the price of grain ! 

Thus time will show most truly in the end 

How each great interest doth on each depend. 

The Church and State have long heen Britain's boast; 

God shield the State, whene'er the Church is lost ! 

But bold injustice marks the course you take, 

To cherish interests now so mueh at stake. 

Pursuing still old customs in their track. 

To take the average you go seven years back. 

Enough of hardship mark'd your early course; 

Instead of mending, you have made it worse. 

A tenth, and scarcely that it was before; 

*Tis now at least an eighth, and something more. 

Why did the reverend tribe so disagree 
On Hampden's fitness for the vacant see 7 
Our statemen's minds, not lost to justice quite. 
Let Bishop Exeter then cease to write ! 
Or should he more such bold epistles pen, 
Allow some right to judge to other men. 
Let London strive his fury to assuage, 
And to necessity yield up his rage ! 
Let Rochester no more the Lords detain : 
E'en the best reasoning is at times but vain. 

*The Tythe Commutation Act is one of the worst laws ever 
framed for fiarmers ; in many instances the impost is nearly doabled 
by it. 
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Whilst vulgar minds are thus-far blind to facts, 
Vain too the eloquence of Oxford tracts. 
Tracts and tractarians, they at once deride, 
Who own the Gospel as their surest guide. 
Peace too had ruled within your bosoms warm, 
If Doctor Pusey had not raised the storm.* 
This innovator of the Church's laws, 
This bold defender of a hopeless cause ; — 
Vain all his arts to lift that cause alone ! 
As vain, now other hearts are made his own ! 
Three years from preaching was the Doctor barr'd ; 
Few thought the sentence at the time too hard. 
But to the truth the strongest minds must bow ; 
And Doctor Pusey is a martyr now. 
From Pusey's book, whilst Bishops filch their text, 
Hampden, perchance, may be a martyr next 
But if religion former doctrines shun. 
It is an all unstable wavering one : 
Or if from wrong your present views proceed, 
The whitest gown ill suits the darkest creed. 

A few short years old systems droop and die ; 
Free-sittings now our modem times supply: 
Thus lofty madam throws aside her veil, 
And struts with conscious pride along the aisle. 
Anxious as e'er to court the public gaze. 
All the sweet richness of her bloom displays. 
And female beauty is well worth our pride. 



• I would say of these theological disputes, that they are both 
wrong and disgraceful, and tend to lower the Gergy in the estima- 
tion of all true friends of the Church. Nothing is more needed at 
the pres^it time than unanimi^: the sooner you embrace right 
riewBj, and stick to them, the better. 
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Such charms as theirs were never meant to hide. 
Some plain maid- servant, with a sunburnt face, 
The first to come, had taken madam's place. 
Where right prevails we cannot run it down ; 
The silk must mingle with the russet gown. 
The sceptic with the scoffer too may join, 
Whose boast it is to rail on truth divine. 
Here must each modest damsel take her place 
Beside the vilest scum of human race ; 
And those with virtues e'er so good, and brave. 
Consort with wenches who embrace the pave. 

If this is wisdom, 'tis a thing most strange ! 
Be these your measures, who'd dare wish for change! 
Where mutilated temples all appear, 
The wreck of beauty, of some former year; — 
Time -hallowed temples, formed to stand alone, — 
Dear honoured walls, of rough and ragged stone, — 
Atone thy errors : these for long shall stand 
The pride and glory of our favoured land. 
Still spared as sacred, 'midst each vulgar broil, 
The last of beauty man shall e'er despoil. 

Whilst honest Roche has shown some wish of late 
To add a little to a long debate, 
Fergus O'Connor's light yet shines afar. 
Perchance a little cheered by " Northern Star ! " • 
And John O' Council finds, when all is done. 
The father's mantle fell not on the son. 

To foreign business now we change the scene : 
Where Palmerston strives to rival Aberdeen. 

* Newspaper. 
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By turns, each others* views the nobles scout; 
And show of office plainly who is out 
When men or fortune shall on merit frown, 
Then only shall their malice reach Landsdowne. 
Campbell yet merits praise, and Carlisle too : 
Nor less the Duke, who fought at Waterloo. 
Whilst such to us are dear by more than name. 
We leave to history's page what's due to fame. 

More in the Commons: — Molesworth figures there; 
And Osbom too, with words a few to spare, — 
To preaching prone, but mostly too profuse ; 
Displaying powers which may improve with use. 

Are there yet more, among the gifted few. 
To whose fair worth our best of praise is due ? 
Not more than others doomed, to shun the light, — 
Each hath his friends, and each shall share his right 
One thing, at least, it is my pride to own, — 
Ne'er have I dared to run fair merit down. 
No rancorous hate, nor cruel hasty rage, 
Disgrace my song, or mark my homely page. 
Whate'er the thoughts of other minds may be, 
I give the truth as it appeared to me. 
And if that such hath not the power to raise, 
Ne'er have I stooped to court the vulgar praise. 
Nor dealt to foes what firiends might less respect,-^ 
To friends, what foes at times might well reject 
To slander none, was e'er my dearest aim; 
Could spurn the wish to please a mob the same. 

To boast a bliss the bosom never felt, 
Or claim a loliisa that heaven nor nature dealt, — 
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Were bold hypocrisy, and fell deceit : 

But, keen to judge, the world is hard to cheat. 

He risks iU censure who attempts its fame ; 

Rigid the critics who inspect his claim. 

For me, beneath his malice doom'd to bow, 

I nought to man — ^perchance, to Nature — owe 

Beyond the gift of life, — so mixed with pain, 

I gladly would restore the gift again. 

And if that rhjrming is so poor a trade. 

For which, in luckless hour, I left the spade ; 

If, lacking still the praise of honest men, 

To toil resigned, — I can forsake the pen. 

And chide the heart that will at times repine 

To think that ease and plenty once were mine ; 

Thou wretch, for whom rude fate the task prepares, — • 

Tell me, are there such things as dormant cares ? 

"When thought itself, in face of worldly ill, 

Unmoved to action, can awhile lie still ? 

If such may be, then let me share the boon ; — 

Have done with thought, I little reck how soon. 

For while the greater part is given to care, 

"What is the bliss of reason which we share ? 

"When less of pain and worldly ill betides 

The senseless brute, which instinct only guides. 

My task so nearly done, — I ask no more 
Than candid judgment on a thing so poor. 
The breasts of orators may teem with rage, 
And curse both author, and his homely page. 
Yet Justice stem might even so far reach 
To blame each rhetorician's childish speech. 
"Who, lacking still the power of richer thought. 
In all save "aye," and "no," must stand Cot ^asssisgc^ 
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— But if to curse my song may please you best, 
The fool shall share the favour with the rest 
*T was e'er his privilege, his aid to lend 
To chide the fault he lack'd the skill to mend. 
And if my failings may be worth your spleen, 
(For thy dark frown my fated lot hath been,) 
Hast thou no faults, no vices to atone ? 
No simple follies, — childish as mine own? 
If so, to mend the same the first begin ; 
For self-indulgence is the soul of sin. 
And partial smiles or frowns will e'er disgrace 
The heart of man, and all that's good deface. 

Adieu to all! May good St Stephen's laws 
Tend to uphold the country's honest cause ! 
And, as each bleeding heart has wounds to heal, 
May wisdom all direct the statesman's zeal ! 
And, whilst fair Truth shall aid the generous plan. 
Bards, too, may share in rights that 'long to man. 
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